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THE FRANCISCANS SEEK THE MARYLAND MISSION IN 1642. 


[From copy in Archives of Baltimore.—Case 1, Not indexed.] 


July 21st 1642 

Most R’d father in God 

It is not unknown to your Lordship how the clergy hath been 
solicited heere about sending a mission unto Maryland; whereunto 
they gave little care untill they had first maturely consulted the 
businesses and obtained your Lordships good likeing thereof. In 
breife facultyes were obteyned from Rome with reference to count 
Rosetty for approving the Persons of those that the clergy should 
recommend for that purpose; and by our cheife frends advise in 
court it was admonished that Mr. Jones should recommend unto 
the Count him that was thought fit to bee superior of that mission; 
all which was punctually performed; and whereas the Lord of that 
Province now calls upon us for our men, wee have in ence of 
the Counts answere; whoe for 2 monthes hath delayed and returned 
noe answere at all to severall bérs of Mr Bensons, our frends in 
court, and myne, all importuning him for his speedy answere to 
confirm and approve of Mr Gilmett for that purpose; and whereas 
wee went on bona fide, makeing noe doubt of his granting our desires, 
the matter beeing as by the facultyes appeare wholly in his powre; 
now that the ships are ready to goe within 6 weeks from hence, 
our 3 men prepared for the journey and 6 or 7 familyes resolved to 
accompany Mr. Gilmett thether in pure zeale to that apostolical 
man, resolving to sett up theyre rests wher hee employes his spiritual 








labours. It is come to that poynt that wee must eyther damnify 
notoriously the temporall estate of that Lord by depriving him of 
so considerable an addition to his plantation as 6 or 7 familyes 
would make thereunto (not one whereof will goe without Mr Gilmett) 
or else goe thether in vertue only of our owne facultyes, because the 
Count will not confer the newe uppon any of ours going thether 
which wee conceive to proceed out of the So Js endeavours who use 
all meanes possible not only to oppose the clergy in this business 
but even to suppress and keep under the Temporal Lord of that 
Province that they may then have the more absolute rule and 
powre. ; 

These are therefore humbly to beseach your Lordship to lett 
us know immediately your opinion whether wee may not in vertue 
of our owne facultys goe thether and exercise the same over such 
subjects of our nation as shall ther voluntarily require our assistance 
in their spirituality; wherein most of our brethren heere conceive 
no manner of doubt more then in exercising the same facultyes at 
home first because there are noe Bishops ther, secondly because 
our facultye extend to all his matyes dominions, however ther are 
noe more named then England etcet: thirdly because if his maty 
should goe with an army and conquer absolutely any nation ther 
could be noe doubt but the preists of that army might in vertue 
of the facultyes they have already without the grant of any newe 
both here the confessions of all soule sin that army how ever they 
wer out of England; and also reconcile to God as many of that 
other conquered nation as they could, nor is the case in question 
different only that heere his maty hath acquired a peaceful possession 
without armies and thereby extended his dominions, whether wee 
see noe difficulty why the clergy being called uppon may not (without 
special recourse to Rome or license hence) goe and exercise theyre 
faculties setting aside the temporal motive they now have in this 
particular circumstance of being a meanes notably to advance the 
temporality of that Lord by going, and notably to damnify him 
temporally if they goe not: after so long an invitation and so profit- 
able a preparation bona fide made by them of his advancement, 
presuming ther could be noe difficulty in having men approved 
for the use of those facultyes which were granted for a mission 
intended thether by His Holiness of Secular Preists and now hindered 
by underhand practices of the So. J 
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If therefore your Lordship please to approve heerof it is the 
clergyes humble sute at the instance of the Lord of that Province 
that you will vouchsafe your license to such of our brethren as are 
ready & willing to [go] thether mainly Mr. Gilmett as Superiour 
and 2 more such as hee shall best like of out of 7 or 8 proposed 
unto him for his assistance in this service and your Lordship is 
humbly desired to doe this with all speed possible because the 
ships are very shortly going home and those that are to goe had 
need of all the time remayning to take leave of theyr frends heere, 
and to accommodate themselves for that vovage. 

And many of our brethren are of opinion that when the Count 
sees the clergy is gon thither with their owne facultyes independent 
of him; he will soon send them order to exercise the newe ones 
and approve thereof as wee shall have sent thether; because it will 
bee more for his honor to have us ther dependent of him than inde- 
pendent; and it seems (with men carryed agaynst us by suggestions 
of our adversaries) wee must rather use our owne right as far as wee 
may then sett expecting grace and favour from them which stand 
not in need of, insoemuch that many are of opinion it had better 
for us never to have asked any newe facultyes at all but to have gon 
thether (being called to the harvest of our owne nation) in vertue 
of our owne facultyes—and indeed it seemes hard that the soules 
ther must bee limited only to So. J for theyre confessors, whereas 
over all the woorld people have liberty to chose what confessors 
they please, besides the case is ther very special in regard to the 
Governors find the So. J to oppose them openly even in matter 
of temporalityes and soe find it a kind of Tyrrany to bee obliged to 
use one them for government of theyr soules whoe in Temporalibus 
are at variance with them. 

Thus your Lordship sees the whole state of this affayre. Please 
I beseech you to oblige the Temporal Lord of that province (whoe 
yet dares not write himself in his owne affairs) and your humble 
servants the clergy heere by your speedy resolution herein: the 
rest is the thrice humble duty of my Lord 

Your most Rd Lordships most 
humble and devoted servant 
FH 





The enclosed comes I know not whence but sure it is for your 
Lordship. 


[Endorsed] Gacrt ABouT MARIELAND. 


[vide] Archives of the old Brotherhood of the Secular Clergy, 
London. F. H. was Francis Hoard—the nom de guerre of the Rev. 
George Gage, Archdeacon of London and Middlesex, and the letter 
was written to the Right Reverend Richard Smith, Second Bishop 
of Chalcedon, the Superior of the Romish clergy in England and 
Scotland. 


[Sent to the Cardinal, November, 1903.] 


In The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, vol. 1, p. 59, Dr. Shea 
relates that ‘‘Lord Baltimore had applied to the Propaganda to 
establish a Mission in Maryland and give faculties to a Prefect and 
secular priests. The Sacred Congregation, accordingly, in August, 
1641, issued faculties which were transmitted to Dom Rosetto, 
Archbishop of Tarsus. The Jesuits remonstrated in an appeal to 
the Holy See, saying: ‘The Fathers do not refuse to make way for 
other labourers, but they humbly submit for consideration whether 


it is expedient to remove those who first entered into that vineyard, 
at their own expense; who for seven years have endured want and 
sufferings; who have lost four of their number, labouring faithfully 
unto death; who have defended sound doctrine and the liberty of 
the Church, incurring odium and temporal loss to themselves; who 


99) 


have acquired the language of the clergy. 

This memorial arrived too late. The Propaganda had acted 
on the petition of Lord Baltimore and in 1642 two secular priests 
arrived in Maryland to begin the Mission established by the Sacred 
Congregation. 


WHERE ARE THE REMAINS OF GENERAL STEPHEN 
MOYLAN ? 
He was buried in St. Mary’s cemetery, Philadelphia, back of the 
church, on April 14, 1811. 
Investigations I made in 1876 led to the conclusion the body 
had been removed, but I have never been able to discover when or 
to where. 
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MICHAEL HOUDIN, APOSTATE FRANCISCAN OF NEW 
JERSEY AND NEW YORK. 


The relations. between the French and English were so strained 
in 1743 that every Frenchman in New York province was suspected 
as a spy and the Sheriff of Dutchess County was directed to investi- 
gate the Moravian settlement in that county, and to order the 
Moravian ministers to New York for examination by the Council 
through fear that they were disaffected and that they were furnishing 
information to the French in Canada. Governor Admiral George 
Clinton, on June 29, 1744, ‘‘acquainted the Council [N. Y. Council 
Minutes, xix, 262] that one Monsieur Michael Houdin and a woman, 
said to be his wife, were lately come to town from Canada from 
which place they had lately fled, and that on their arrival he had 
confined them to their Lodgings and had placed two Centinells 
over them.” 

A letter was read at the Council meeting of July 5, 1744, from 
Lieutenant Lindesay, in command of the fort at Oswego, in which 
he reported that Houdin and his companion had passed that way 
and hdd informed him that a body of 800 Frenchmen would attack 
Oswego as soon as the provision fleet arrived from France. Having 
been examined by the Council, Houdin and the woman were ordered 
to take up their abode in Jamaica, L. I., where they remained until 
the following August. 

Houdin wrote to Governor Clinton representing his circumstances 
as very precarious and bewailing his inability to do anything to get 
a living in Jamaica and that consequently he and his wife must come 
to want. They were allowed to come to New York City on his 
taking the oath of allegiance. (Ibid., 273-276.) 

Estien la Roche, a French deserter found among the Moravians, 
was, February 12, 1745, sent to New York for examination. He 
saw Houdin and identified him as Father Potencien, formerly 
Superior of the Recollects at Trois Riviéres. (Cal. Council Minutes, 
of date.) 

The Council thereupon directed that Houdin and his companion 
be again confined to their lodgings. It was learned subsequently 
that Houdin was born in France in 1705 and that on Easter Sunday 
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in 1730 he had been ordained in the Franciscan order by the Arch- 
bishop of Treves. On coming to New France he had been preferred 
to the office of Superior of a convent of Recollects in Montreal. 
(Bolton’s Hist. Westchester Co., i, 647.) 


On Easter Sunday, 1747, he publicly renounced the Catholic 
faith and joined the Church of England, subscribing to the XX XIX 
Articles. He was invited, in June, 1750, to officiate as a minister 
in Anntown, Allentown, Bordentown and Trenton, New Jersey. 
Without awaiting a license from the Bishop of London, he answered 
the New Jersey call. 


While doing missionary work in New Jersey he received an 
annual gratuity of £30 from the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. About this time he preached in Trinity 
Church, New York. (U.S. Hist. Soc. Mag., Jan., 1888.) In 1759 
he accompanied the expedition of General Wolfe against Canada, 
as a guide, by command of Lord Loudon. In 1761, he was still in 
Canada as a Chaplain under Lord Amherst. The New York Post 
Boy, of June 4, 1761, printed the following: ‘‘We hear from Montreal 
that the Vicar General of all Canada, residing at Montreal has wrote 
a pressing invitation to the Rev. Mr. Udang (Houdin?) the Chaplain 
of a Regiment at Quebec to return to the Romish religion with a 
promise of great preferment in the Church, which Mr. Udang put 
into the hands of General Murray who sent it enclosed to General 
Gage who upon the receipt of it sent a guard to take the Vicar 
General into custody; what will be the issue is not known.’’ The 
Society for the Propagation of Missions in Foreign Parts appointed 
him missionary to the church in New Rochelle in August, 1761, 
and August 19, the Wardens and Vestrymen petitioned Lieutenant 
Governor Cadwallader Colden to grant a brief through the province 
to collect £400 to build a new parsonage for Houdin—‘‘a french 
Refuge, a Gentleman of a Good Character.” (Doc. Hist. N. Y., iii, 
954.) An application for a charter for the church, February 1, 
1762, is signed among others by ‘‘Michael Houdin, Minisr, John 
houdin, Catherine houdin, Kitty houdin, Elizabeth houdin.”’ 


Houdin died in October, 1766, and the Rev. Harry Munro, of 
Yonkers, preached the funeral sermon from the text, ‘‘Prepare to 
meet thy God.” The body was buried beneath the chancel of the 
old French church. 
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The demolition of the old church and changing of street lines 
left the Apostate’s dust, up to a few years ago, and maybe still, 
under the highway. 

In the Liste Chronogolique, of the Canadian Clergy, Potentian 
Houdin, a Recollect, is recorded as having left the country in 1748 (?). 


WILLIAM H. BENNETT. 


A biographical memoir of Father Ferdinand Farmer, S.J., of 
Philadelphia, who died August, 1786, was written by Rev. Robert 
Molyneux his associate and sent to his personal friend Father Ter- 
manini at Viterbo,”’ so Rev. John Carroll wrote Rev. Charles Plowden 
of London. 

Father Termanini, after the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773, 
wrote lives of eminent Jesuits, but died before the publication of 
any. Father Molyneux, doubtless, sent Father Termanini, the 
memoir so it might be incorporated in the work, but the compiler 
dying the continuation of the work he had been engaged in was 
assigned to Clarissimo Josepho Marie Sozzi, but ‘‘no one seems 
ever to have heard of this gentleman,’’ wrote Father Meredith, 
April 13th, 1843. 

How precious that memoir would now be. 


In 1840 Rev. James O’Donnell O. S. A., of Philadelphia, built 
St. Mary’s Church, at Williamsburg, N. Y. It was blessed by Bishop 
Dubois on June 27th, 1840. 


St. John’s Church, Philadelphia, was dedicated April 8th, 1832. 
On July 4th following the Citizens’ Celebration of Independence 
Day was held in the church, ‘‘as a compliment to the Catholics and 
to the church,” which Father Hughes had declared in September, 
1831, ‘‘its appearance indicates its use and there is no danger of 
mistaking it for a workshop.” 

Later in the month he declared he had had ‘‘more converts 
this month than for a year previous.” 

In February, 1831, Rev. John Hughes bought the lot 97 x 156 
feet on which St. John’s Church, Philadelphia, was built. He paid 
$14,008.33. Perhaps a million dollars is the value now. 
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FIRST DESPATCH OF BISHOP LYNCH, AGENT OF THE 
SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY, TO THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE, HON. J. P. BENJAMIN. 


The documents given in the July RESEARCHES, in which Bishop 
Lynch, of Charleston, South Carolina, reported to Hon. J. P. Benja- 
min, Secretary of State of the Confederated States of America, an 
account of his mission to Europe as Agent of the Confederacy, 
lacked Despatch No. 1, which at the time of my visit to Govern- 
mental Archives at Washington could not be found. It has since 
been discovered and is herewith presented to complete the record: 


[copy.] 
St. GEORGE’S, BERMUDA, 
April 15, 1864 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin 
Secretary of State. 
Sir; 

I have the honour to inform you, that leaving Richmond on the 
6th inst. I reached Wilmington N.C. on the 8th; and the next 
day presented your letters to Maj. Genl Whiting (who was too ill to 
receive me in person), and to Mr Seixas. Through the exertions of 
the latter gentleman, and the kindness of Maj. Hill, Adjutant to 
Genl Whiting, I was able to reach the Steamship Minnie, which had 
that day moved down to the mouth of the Cape Fear, and was to 
start that night for Bermuda. Circumstances however prevented 
this, and we did not cross the bar until Sunday night, roth inst. 

Yesterday, we reached this Port safely. The Steamer Alpha 
from St. Thomas, is expected here within two or three days. I 
will take passage on her for Halifax, and from that place will proceed 
without delay to England. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Very Respectfully, 
Your obt humble Servt 
‘P. N. Lyncu D. D. 
Bp of Charleston. 
[Miscellaneous Division, Treasury Department. ] 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT—OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
WASHINGTON, June 29, 1905. 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My DEAR SIR—I have delayed answering your letter of May 13, 
for the reason that I have had no time to examine if there were any 
instructions from Rome to Bishop Lynch, about which you asked. 
I find no such instructions. 

Enclosed find copy of despatch from St. George, which you 
requested. Yours, 

LEWIS JORDAN 
Chief Mis. Division. 


Oak Hall, S. E. cor. Sixth and Market, Wanamaker & Brown’s 
clothing store, is on ground once owned by Lionel Brittin, the first 
known convert to Catholicity in Pennsylvania. A patent for the 
land 66 feet on High [now Market] and 306 feet on Sixth to the back 
ends of the lots on Chestnut Street was granted Brittin on 20th Novem- 
ber,1716. It had first been granted to Silas Crispin, who sold to Pat- 


rick Robinson [he was neither Irish nor Catholic as every Patrick 
now is], who exchanged 394 feet with Robert Greenway for so much 
of his lot as joined on his other lots with which 26} feet added to the 
394 feet made the 66 feet patented to Brittin, who bought from the 
widow of Robinson. On this land was the residence of General 
Washington while President. 


Mr. Editor: Some of the mechanics of Baldwin’s foundry, 
Bush Hill, presented our church at Fairmount two neatly finished 
metal columns for the support of the organ gallery. Viewing the 
pressure of the times as affecting the poor man’s labor, the present 
is deemed by the subscriber doubly valuable, and worthy, at least, 
of grateful remembrance in your useful and well conducted paper. 

Yours respectfully, 
Wm. WHELAN. 

Fairmount, Nov. 3, 1840. 

[Catholic Herald, Nov. 5.] 





FATHER GALLITZIN RELATES TO ARCHBISHOP CARROLL 
THE BEGINNING OF THE CHURCH AT LORETTO, 
PA.—THE STRANGE ACTION OF MR. ELDER 


CoNNEWAGO, Feb. the gth, 1800. 
My Lord: 

Being just now arrived from the Backwoods, and hearing of 
James Driscolls going to Baltimore, I cannot let this favourable 
opportunity slip, to give Your Lordship some brief account of the 
State of that part of the Spiritual Vineyard entrusted to my care. 
I am very sorry that I can not be diffuse as the importance of the 
subject seems to require; but the shortness of the time does not 
allow it. 

Our Church which was only begun in harvest got finished fit 
for service the night before Christmas, it is about 44 foot long by 
25, built of white Pine logs, with a very good shingle roof. I kept 
service in it at Christmas for the first time, to the very great satisfaction 
of the whole Congregation who seemed very much moved at a sight 
which they never beheld before. There is also a house built for me 
16 foot by 14 besides a little kitchen and a stable. I have now, 
thanks be to God a little home of my own, for the first time since 
I came to this Country, and God grant that I may be able to keep 
it; the prospect of forming a lasting establishment for promoting 
the cause of Religion is very great; the Country is amazing fertile, 
most entirely inhabited by Roman Catholiks and so advantageously 
situated with regard to market, that there is no doubt, but it will 
be a place of refuge for a great many Catholiks. A great many 
have bought property there in the course of the three months passed 
and a good many more are expected. The Congregation consists 
at present of about forty families but there is no end to the Roman 
Catholiks, in all the settlements round about me. What will become 
of them all if we do not receive a new supply of Priests I do not know. 
I try as much as I can to persuade them to settle around me. I am 
at present in a tolerable state of health, tho’ weak, but with the help 
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of God I hope from the healthiness of the Country, and the quality 
of the provisions it affords that I shall get stronger and abler to 
undergo hardships. If the proximity of Lent did not oblige me to 
return soon; and the season was more favourable I would give 
myself the pleasure of paying Your Lordship a visit; however I 
shall go to Baltimore in May to receive my Contingent in Money, 
which will afford me an opportunity of acquainting you with every 
other circumstance relating to the above subjects. With regard to 
my pecuniary circumstances I am at present in so low a situation, 
that I was not able even to purchase the most necessary kitchen 
furniture. How does this happen? I am sorry, my Lord, that 
I am obliged to touch here on a subject, which I had proposed never 
to mention to you; but being informed by a round about way, that 
the poor unhappy Man on whose account I have put myself in such 
distress has vindicated his cause before you, and has found means 
by misrepresentations to extort an approbation, yea to cloak his 
ungenerous and mean conduct, with Episcopal authority. I think. 
myself very Justifiable in disclosing the whole matter to you. It 
is horrible that a fact in which Meanness, Ingratitude, and Injustice 
are equally displayed should have the sanction of the head of the 
Catholik Church for this part of the World. But how could it be 
otherwise, except he be undeceived by receiving those informations. 
that were purposely concealed from him. The fact is this: 

Mr. Elder went out with me to the Backwoods last September 
was a year, in order to hunt for land as he was reduced so low near 
Taney-Town, that he could hardly raise the necessary subsistance 
for his family; he liked my land so well that after considering a few 
days on the subject, he resolved to buy it; and in the presence of 
five witnesses whose dispositions I took down in writing, very 
lately, bound himself by a promise to buy my land after selling his. 
own and to pay me four dollars an acre, 50 pounds down and 50 
pounds a year, and to move to the said place provided I would 
promise, after obtaining the Bishop’s consent to live there myself.. 
I made this promise, in as far as I could make it, and promised 
besides of my free accord not to sell this place to anybody else, 
till after the expiration of one year from the day of our bargain, 
if Mr. Elder did not buy my land during that year. This I did in 
order to grant him time enough to sell his own land, as I thought 
it would take perhaps that much time before he could sell it, in. 
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consequence of this promise I lost two very great offers, soon after 
it; one of 500 pounds cash, and an other not near so great but far 
more advantageous than I got from Mr. Elder. 

Mr. Elder persevered in his notion without any apparent change, 
tried to sell his land; the spring following, actually sold it; and 
then finally consummated the bargain, by paying me the first pay- 
ment in hand last August. It is true that he did not pay the money 
himself, but got his son Basil, who lives in Baltimore to pay me. 
Instead of taking the cash from him I took 50 weight of coffee and 
some other articles which I wanted, and he moreover instead of 
paying the balance in money, assumed the payment of debts which 
I had contracted in Baltimore to the amount. Basil who lives at 
Mr. William Spaldings can testify the truth of this, to Your Lordship. 
Soon after the consummation of our Bargain I went to the Backwoods, 
and applied all the money I had collected for the payment of my 
debts, towards making an improvement on Mr. Elders land, to wit: 
building of a large Cabbin 24 foot by 20, and clearing of eleven acres 
of land four of which I got sowed in fall grain, that Mr. Elder and 
his family might not have their bread to buy for the following 
summer; and when Mr. Elder bought my land it had no improvement 
at all, nor was I bound by the articles of our bargain to make any, 
but considering the helplessness of his family and the hardships of 
moving in the woods; it was out of friendship to them that I took 
this trouble and deprived myself of the means I was posessed of to 
improve the place I was to live on myself. However as for my own 
conveinencvy, I trusted to divine providence, besides the expectation 
of receiving from Mr. Elder some money for the improvements, 
as he himself had ——— hundred and seventy pounds to get in first 
payment for the place he sold and consequently, would have some 
to spdre. More than that I went to Huntingdon and had the land 
conveyed to Mr. Elder immediately after first payment. Mr. 
Elder went out last August for the second time to the Backwoods 
in order to help himself a little towards improving his land; some 
little reverses or obstacles he met with, seemed to discourage him 
for a couple of days; tho I never could rightly find out what it was; 
however he soon picked up courage again, and seemed after he 
returned to prepare for moving. Nay he desired me (as he was 
obliged me as he was to stay at towney town to gather in his corn) 
to bespeak for them the necessary provisions for winter, 50 bushels 
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of Rey, 30 of Corn, 2 tons of Hay, 6 chairs, 3 bedsteads one table, 
2 spinningwheels. All this I bespoke, even paid the Cash for the 
fifty bushels of Rey, and got it hauled for him to a Mill on the very 
road where he had to pass by, to take it along. When all this was 
done I returned to Taney Town in order to prepare myself for moving; 
when behold to my very great surprise I was told that Mr. Elder 
was going to Kentucky and all the satisfaction I got when I inquired 
into the reason of this surprising change, was that his friends in 
Baltimore advised him to it. had there been any writings between . 
us I must confess that I would have made him comply with his 
bargain, which with the least industry would have posessed him 
in a short time of a very fine estate. however what could Ido? I 
had to put up with the treatment, how mean, unjust and ungrateful 
soever. 

Every body far and near detest his proceedings towards me; 
however he is quite satisfied with the testimony of his conscience 
he says; Your Lordship may judge whether he has a right to be. 
One of Mr. Elders daughters, the only one that never wish to go the 
Backwoods, was at Connewago last summer, and met Yr Lordship 
there, she told her parents on her return that you advised them not 
to go to the backwoods, but to Kentucky. This seemed to influence 
them a good deal, however I am very well convinced that Yr. Lord- 
ship never was acquainted with any of the above circumstances. 
It would take a good deal of time to explain the whole matter, 
however I have said enough to convince yr. Lordship how impossible 
it is for any person of honour to approve of these proceedings, and 
you may rest satisfied that I have not advanced a word but what 
is exactly true. Iam ready to say the same before his face. 


Fearing to importune yr. Lordship any longer I-break ‘‘of” 
and recommend myself to yr. prayers, begging that you would 
receive the assurance of the most profound respect with which 
I am, 


My Lord, 
Yr. most hble & Obnt Servant 
AUGUSTINE GALLITZIN. 
P. S.—Your Lordship has been very likely informed of the 


miraculous Conversion of Mrs Minginny in Virginia, to which I 
was called on a Thursday January 18th and who departed this life 
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the next Monday January the 22nd provided with all the rites of 
the Church, the particulars of it I shall relate to Your Lordship 
when I come to Baltimore. 

Revd. Mr. Cahill resides this Winter in Cumberland. I should 
be very happy to receive a few lines from Your Lordship before I 
start, which will be I believe tomorrow week. 


ARCHBISHOP CARROLL, 
Baltimore, Md. 


On the first of twelfth month, 1686, William Penn from ‘‘ Worm- 
inghurst in Old England” appointed five commissioners to act for 
him in the Government of Pennsylvania instead of a Council and 
President as heretofore, as ‘‘too much inconveniency” had arisen 
from that method. To the Commissioners he wrote a letter of instruc- 
tions of this date. 


The eighth article is: 


‘*8ly, be most just as in the sight of the all seeing, all searching 
God, and before you lett your Spirits into an affaire, retire to him, 
(who is not far away from every one of you) by whom Kings raigne 
and Princess decree Justice) that he may give you a good understand- 
ing & governmt of your selves in ye management thereof, wch is 
yt that truly crowns publick actions & dignefys them that Performm 
them, * * * Shall only admonish you in General that next to ye 
preservation of virtue, have a tender regard to Peace & my Privi- 
ledges in wh you enact from time to time, Love, forgive, help and 
serve one another, & lett the People learn by your example as well 

s by your power the happy life of concord.” 


October 23, 1840—Friday evening—at St. Joseph’s, Phila- 
delphia—two new altar pieces by Mr. Martinez were uncovered to 
the public. The Crucifixion is after Rubens. The head of the 
Blessed Virgin on the side altar is a-copy of Murillo’s Assumption 
in the Cathedral of Seville—{Herald, Oct. 22.] 
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A GRANT OF ‘‘THE FREE EXERCISE OF THEIR RELIGION” 
TO CATHOLICS ON THE BRENT PATENT IN 
VIRGINIA, 1686. 


In 1779 Rev. John Carroll resided with his mother at Rock 
Creek, a few miles northeast of Georgetown. He wrote Father 
Plowden in London: ‘I have care of a very large congregation, 
have often to ride twenty-five or thirty miles to the sick; besides 
which I go once a month between fifty and sixty miles to another 
congregation in Virginia.” 

This was to the home of his cousin’s, the Brent family, at Acquia 
Creek. The ancestors of the Brents of Virginia, Captain George 
Brent, when he received his Patent for 30,000 acres of land in Staf- 
ford County, was also granted a privilege which is unique in the 
history of that Colony, and probably the only instance of such a con- 
cession in the British dominions. He and all who settled on his 
lands were exempted from the Penal Laws of England. The Patent 
was issued by King James II., and is dated at Whitehall, the tenth 
of February, 1686, directed ‘‘To our Right Trusty and well beloved 
Francis Lord Howard of Effingham, our Lieutenant & Governor 
Generall of our Collony and Dominions of Virginia in America and 
to our Chief Governor or Governors for the time being.”’ 

The Letter-Patent, after detailing and conceding the Grant 
of Land, goes on to say ‘‘Concerning the Petition to grant them free 
exercise of their Religion:”’ 

‘‘Wee have thought fitt to condescend to their Humble Request 
and wee do accordingly give and grant unto the Petitioners and to 
all and every the Inhabitants which now are or hereafter shall be 
settled in the said Towne and Tract of land belonging to them as 
above mentioned, the free exercise of their Religion, without being 
prosecuted or molested upon any penall laws or other account for 
the same, which wee do hereby signify unto you to the end. You 
may take care and give such orders as shall be requisite that they 
enjoy the full benefit of these our gracious intentions to them.”— 
{Woodstock Letters, vol. xxxiv, No. 1, pp. 128-9.] 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE REVEREND FR. 
VINCENT BADIN, MISSIONARY AT DETROIT, TO HIS 
BROTHER, THE VERY REVEREND STEPHEN T. BADIN, 
NOW IN LONDON. 


[From the Catholic Miscellany, London, England, June, 1825.] 


Mr. Andreis says, that his parish in Louis, on the Mississippi, 
is composed of 7,000 souls, blacks and whites, French and English, 
Catholics and Sectarians, scattered over an extent of fifty or sixty 
miles, so that I am obliged on holidays to say two masses, to preach 
at both, sometimes in French, and sometimes in English; catechism 
instruction twice, one to the whites, and the other to the negroes. 
To sing Mass, Vespers, and to hear confessions. The hardest bone 
I have to pick is with respect to the French Bonapartists. As for 
the poor savages, I feel quite affected when I see them, which I do 
almost every day.—Shortly after I arrived in this part of the new 
world, a young savage with three of his wives came to visit me. 
I prevailed on him to make the sign of the cross, making it at the 
same time myself. He did so, but with the left hand. I wished to 
teach him to make it with the right, but he maintained sharply, and 
with warmth, that it ought to be made with the left, that being 
nearest the heart. Such are the vestiges to Christianity left them 
by tradition, of the instruction their ancestors received from the 
ancient Jesuits who first sowed the seed there. Their mode of life 
makes them proud and untractable. They possess, notwithstanding, 
a certain natural honesty, and feel a great predilection for the priests, 
whom they call macatto carojate, viz. black gowns. They adore and 
acknowledge the true God, whom they call chipe memitou, that is, 
Master of Life. Some of them have been baptized. The chief 
obstacle in their conversion, is the volubility of their humour, and 
excessive use of whiskey. Independent of that, I have not the least 
doubt the Lord has views and designs of mercy over these poor 
creatures, one nation alone of whom amounts to 30,000 persons; 
but we must wait for the moment, and solicit for it by fervent prayer. 
A merchant has arrived here, who traversed the course of the Missouri 
even to its source, and discovered savage nations who had never till 
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then seen a white. He assured me that they all acknowledged but 
one true God, to whom they constantly offered the first mouthful 
of their meals, and the first smoke of their pipes. They feed on 
meat almost raw, are frequently several days without eating, when 
unsuccessful in hunting. The commerce of skins of oxen, bears, 
and castors, makes them accessable, and constitutes all their capital. 
They lead a very hard life, they have kings, but they know neither 
authority or command. It is necessary for their king to make them 
believe he holds converse with the Deity, by fasting, praying, and 
leading a retired life; then they consider it a merit to follow him to 
battle. This country is of an incredible extent and fertility, but it 
wants cultivation on account of the small number of inhabitants. 
Notwithstanding it visibly increases, and the emigration of families 
who arrive from Europe, especially Germans and Irish is unceasing; 
so that in a few years, it will become one of the most flourishing 
countries in the universe. 

Religion here reigns triumphant; priests are more respected 
here than in Europe, even by those who are not Catholics, who 
come willingly to hear them preach. Thanks be to God I enjoy 
very good health, indeed I am quite happy. In fact, if the glory 
of God, and the salvation of souls ought to attach us to the holy 
ministry, the same God is to be found here, and souls are equally 
dear to Him as in Europe, with this advantageous difference, that 
we have a great deal more to suffer and to merit here. This soil is 
less ungrateful, because here has been less abuse of graces, and I 
can assure you I find a thousand times less difficulty in the holy 
ministry than there. These poor people are docile, but they want 
instruction; they have sometimes had a priest, and at other times 
without one. Sectarians reduced to silence, and checked, console 
themselves by toleration and indifference. I have endured a great 
deal from cold, because the church is built of wood, without glass in 
the windows, by which we are exposed to all severity of the wind. 
The sacrifice is made, and whether I die by heat or cold, by the sword 
or fire, from misery or fatigue, it is immaterial. I am unworthy to 
merit the grace of vocation to this mission, in which I discover each 
day new hidden treasures. Do me the favor to pray, and cause 
prayers to be made, that I may faithfully correspond with the graces 
I have received. Ah! how far different is mine from the life of 
apostolic men, but God will spare my weakness. I read last 
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night a very curious circumstance in the Philadelphia Gazette. 
A discourse made by an orator of the six savage nations towards 
Boston, in answer to a Protestant minister who went to preach to 
them. I will give a summary account of it. After making a long 
preamble according to the custom of savages, taken from the sun, 
the weather, the heavens, and giving thanks to the great spirit for 
benefits received, he continued: ‘‘Friend, our ancestors were sole 
possessors of this vast continent from east to west. The great spirit 
had given them animals to feed on, and others to clothe them, he 
taught them how to hunt them. They lived peaceably, and if they 
had occasional disputes originating from the hunt, they were quickly 
appeased without much effusion of blood. Your ancestors abounded 
here being obliged to fly their country, and to cross the sea to place 
themselves beyond the reach of persecution of the wicked, and to 
enjoy their religion in peace. They found no enemy here; but 
many real friends. Our ancestors ceded to them part of their ground 
gave them bread and meat; but those in return gave them poison, 
(whiskey) which made sad havoc. Their number increased, and 
they armed savage against savage. You are already masters of 
our continent, and not content with that, you would fain force on us 
your religion. You tell us that your religion is the only true one, 
and that it will make us happy. If this be the case—why did not 
the great spirit manifest it to our forefathers? Apparently having 
given to you and to usdifferent ones to all our inclinations, and habits, 
he wishes that we should not have the same religion. With regard 
to your religion, how can it be the only true one, since other whites 
do not agree in the same faith with yourselves. Agree first among 
yourselves and then we will listen to you. In the mean time we 
shall see whether thy predictions with respect to the whites will 
produce a good effect. When we find that by your words the whites 
become honest, benevolent, love each other, and no longer deceive 
poor savages, we shall be convinced and attend to what you preach. 
This is all I can say to you at present, in the name of the whole 
assembly. May the great spirit speed thee.”’ 

This communication also contained a drawing, which we have 
copied for the present number of the Catholic-Miscellany. It repre- 
sents the new Church of Detroit, a town situate on the Lake Saint- 
Clair, in the Michigan. This edifice is intended for the future 
Cathedral, when the new episcopal see shall be erected. The town 
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of Detroit, with the Church was burned a little more than twenty 
years since; the former was afterwards rebuilt, and in the last war 
was captured by the English, assisted by the savages. The Church 
was not however erected until some time after the peace. Ep. 


[The drawing of the Church at Detroit was not in our copy of 
the Miscellany. Who has one?—Ep. RESEARCHES.] 


The Conditions for Publishing the American Edition of the 
Catholic Christian Instructor, issued by Robert Bell, 1774, Philadelphia, 
said : 

‘‘Subscriptions are received by Robert Bell, bookseller Third 
St. Arthur John O’Neill, Fourth St. Patrick Hogan Chandler and 
Soap boiler Pear St. James Gallagher Storekeeper Front St Philade 
Wm. Cullen, Storekeeper Pottsgrove Mark Willcox, Paper Maker, 
Concord, Chester County. —— Welsh, Storekeeper in Baltimore 
Town, Maryland.—-[From the Manual of Prayer, 1774, at George- 
town College. ] 


It must be remembered that prior to Penn being granted the 
Charter of Pennsylvania that the Bishop of London desired that Penn 
be obliged by his Patent to admit a chaplain of his Lordship’s appoint- 
ment upon the request of any number of Planters ‘‘and the Com- 
mittee to draft the Charter desired the Bishop to prepare the draft 
of a law to be passed in Pennsylvania for the settling of the Protestant 
Religion.’’—[Hazard’s Annals, p. 486-7.] 

Protestantism was not established. But the Charter gave power 
to the Bishop to send a ‘‘preacher” whenever twenty inhabitants 
petitioned for one.—{Charter, March 4th, 1781.] The Bishop was 
afraid Penn would exclude the Church of Englanders, but Penn 
proclaimed Religious Liberty to all. 

Penn wrote Robert Turner the next day, ‘‘My God that has 
given it me through many difficulties will, I believe, bless and make 
it the seed of a nation.” 





A DESCRIPTION OF NEW NETHERLAND IN 1644.* 
BY FATHER ISAAC JOGUES, JESUIT MISSIONARY. 


The Rev. Isaac Jogues, the author of the following early notice 
of New York was born at Orleans in France roth Jany 1607, in which 
city he received the rudiments of his education. He entered the 
Jesuit Society at Rouen in Oct. 1624 and removed to the College oi 
La Fletche in 1627. He completed his divinity at Clermont College, 
Paris, and was ordained Priest in February 1636 in the Spring of 
which year he embarked as a Missionary for Canada and arrived at 
Quebec on the 2nd of July. After a sojourn of a few weeks in that 
city he proceeded to the Huron country on the 24 Aug. and arrived 
at the new field of his labors about the 12th September. In 1641 he 
visited Pauottigoueiuhak, or ‘‘the place of the Shallow Cataract,” 
as the Falls of St Mary were originally called, on an invitation of 
some O-jibways but made only a brief stay there and returned to 
Quebec in 1642. He reembarked on the first of August of that year 
for the Huron Mission but, on his way, was captured by a party of 
Mohawks who had lain in ambush for his party, and was hurried off a 
prisoner to the enemy’s country. Here he suffered every torture of 
the stake, and had to witness the cruel deaths of many of his com- 
panions. On the 31st July 1643, after a year’s captivity he succeeded 
in evading the vigilance of his captors, and escaped to the Dutch at 
Fort Orange (Albany) by whom he was most cordially received and 
most humanely treated. Thither his Savage masters followed him, 
but the Dutch preferred ransoming to surrendering him and forwarded 
him to New Amsterdam, where he was suitably received by Gov. 
Kieft, furnished with every necessary and a passage to France. 
After having been shipwrecked on the coast of England and again 
stripped of all he had, he finally reached the French coast in utter 
destitution. 

His stay in New Netherland from August 1642 to Nov. 1643 
enabled him to draw up the present interesting sketch of that country. 

After recruiting his shattered strength, and experiencing every 
attention at Court and at the hands of his religious Superiors, he 
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returned to Canada and was stationed at Montreal. On peace being 
concluded with the Mohawks, Father Jogues was selected as ambas- 
sador to their country to exchange ratifications. He set out 16th 
May 1646, passed through Lakes Champlain and George (to the latter 
of which he gave the name of St Sacrement), and reached Fort 
Orange on 4th June, and proceeded thence to the Village of Onew- 
giwre. He tarried here but a short time, having left on the 16th, 
on his return to Three Rivers, where he arrived on the 29th. 

He set out again on the 27th September for the Mohawk country 
in his true character, as a Missionary of the Gospel, with a deep 
presentiment of not returning. He entered Gandawage or Ganna- 
wage, the scene of his former captivity, on the 17th October and was 
received with blows! A revolution had passed over the Savage 
mind. Jogues, on his departure in June, had left a box in one of 
the lodges, containing some trifling necessaries. Harvest came but 
it was discovered that the worm had visited the Indians’ fields and 
devoured the crop. Jogues’ box it was to their humble capacities 
that contained the Evil Spirit which thus laid waste their country, 
and in revenge the Christian Missionary was doomed to die. In the 
evening of the 18th he was invited to sup in one of the cabins. On 
entering the door he received a blow on the head and fell dead on the 


ground. His lifeless body was at once decapitated; the head fixed 
on the palisades of the village and the trunk cast into the Mohawk 
river. 


Thus fell, in the 40th year of his age, the first Catholic Missionary 
in New York. It is supposed that he was slain at Caughnawaga, 
in Montgomery co., which in the Annals of Religion was afterwards 
known as the ‘‘Mission of the Martyrs.’”’ A copy of the original 
French MS. and the following Translation, were presented to the 
Regents of the University, by the Rev. Father Martin, Superior of 
the Jesuits in Canada.—Ep. 

New Holland which the Dutch call in Latin Novum Belgium. 
in their own language Nieuw Nederland, that is to say, New Low 
Countries, is situated between Virginia and New England. The 
mouth of the river called by some Nassau river or the great North 
river (to distinguish it from another which they call the South river) 
and which in some maps that I have recently seen is also called, 
I think, River Maurice, is at 40° 30’. Its channel is deep, fit for the 
largest ships that ascend to Manhattes Island, which is seven leagues 
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in circuit, and on which there is a fort to serve as the commencement 
of a town to be built there and to be called New Amsterdam. 

This fort which is at the point of the island about five or six 
leagues from the mouth, is called Fort Amsterdam; it has four 
regular bastions mounted with several pieces of artillery. All these 
bastions and the curtains were in 1643 but ramparts of earth, most 
of which had crumbled away, so that the fort could be entered on 
all sides. There were no ditches. There were sixty soldiers to 
garrison the said fort and another which they had built still further up 
against the incursions of the savages their enemies. They were 
beginning to face the gates and bastions with stone. Within this 
fort stood a pretty large church built of stone; the house of the 
Governor, whom they called Director General, quite neatly built 
of brick, the storehouses and barracks. 

On this island of Manhate and in its environs there may well be 
four or five hundred men of different sects and nations; the Director 
General told me that there were persons there of eighteen different 
languages; they were scattered here and there on the river, above 
and below as the beauty and convenience of the spot invited each 
to settle, some mechanics however who ply their trades are ranged 
under the fort; all the others were exposed to the incursions of the 
natives, who in the year 1643, while I was there actually killed some 
two score of Hollanders and burnt many houses and barns full of 
wheat. 

The river, which is very straight and runs due north and south, 
is at least a league broad before the fort. Ships lie at anchor in a 
bay which forms the other side of the island and can be defended 
from the fort. 

Shortly before I arrived there three large vessels of 300 tons 
each had come to load wheat; two had found cargoes, the third could 
not be loaded because the savages had burnt a part of their grain. 
These ships came from the West Indies where the West India Company 
usually keeps up seventeen ships of war. 

No religion is publicly exercised but the Calvinist, and orders 
are to admit none but Calvinists, but this is not observed, for there 
are, besides Calvinists, in the Colony Catholics, English Puritans, 
Lutherans, Anabaptists, here called Milistes &c. 

When any one comes to settle in the country, they lend him 
horses, cows, &c, they give him provisions, all of which he repays as 
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soon as he is at ease, and as to the land he pays in to the West India 
Company after ten years the tenth of the produce which he reaps. 

This country is bounded on the New England side by a river 
they call the Fresche river, which serves as a boundry between them 
and the English. The English however come very near to them, 
preferring to hold lands under the Dutch who ask nothing from them 
rather than to be dependant on English Lords who exact rents and 
would fain be absolute. On the other side southward towards 
Virginia, its limits are the river which they call the South river on 
which there is also a Dutch settlement, but the Swedes have at its 
mouth another extremely well provided with men and cannon. 
It is believed that these Swedes are maintained by some merchants 
of Amsterdam, who are not satisfied that the West India Company 
should alone enjoy all the commerce of these parts. It is near this 
river that a gold mine is reported to have been found. 

See in the work of the Sieur de Laet of Antwerp the table and 
article on New Belgium as he sometimes calls it on.the map; Nova 
Anglia, Novu Belgium et Virginia. 

It is about fifty years since the Hollanders came to these parts. 
The fort was begun in the year 1615: they began to settle about 
twenty years ago and there is already some little commerce with 
Virginia and New England. 

The first comers found lands fit for use, formerly cleared by the 
savages who previously had fields here. Those who came later 
have cleared in the woods, which are mostly of oak. The soil is good. 
Deer hunting is abundant in the fall. There are some houses built 
of stone; they make lime of oyster shells, great heaps of which are 
found here made formerly by the savages, who subsisted in part by 
this fishery. 

The climate is very mild. Lying at 403° degrees; there are 
many European fruits, as apples, pears, cherries. I reached there in 
October, and found even then a considerable quantity of peaches. 

Ascending the river to the 43d degree you find the second Dutch 
settlement, which the flux and reflux reaches but does not pass. 
Ships of a hundred and a hundred and twenty tons can ascend to it. 

There are two things in this settlement, which is called Rense- 
laerswick, as if to say the colony of Renselaer, who is a rich Amsterdam 
merchant. 1st a wretched little port called Ft Orenge, built of 
logs with four or five pieces of cannon of Breteuil and as many 
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swivels. This has been reserved and is maintained by the West 
India Company. This fort was formerly on an island in the river, 
it is now on the main land towards the Hiroquois, a little above the 
said island. 2ndly, a colonie sent here by this Renselaer, who is the 
Patroon. This colonie is composed of about a hundred persons, 
who reside in some 25 or 30 houses, built along the river, as each 
one found it most convenient. In the principal house resides the 
Patroon’s agent, the minister has his apart, in which service is 
performed. There is also a kind of bailiff here whom they call 
Sénéschal, who administers justice. All their houses are merely of 
boards and thatched. As yet there is no mason work, except in the 
chimneys. The forests furnishing many large pines, they make 
boards by means of their mills which they have for the purpose. 

They found some pieces of ground all ready, which the savages 
had formerly prepared and in which they sow wheat and oats for 
beer and for their horses, of which they have a great stock. There 
is little land fit for tillage, being crowded by hills which are 
bad soil. This obliges them to be separated the one from the other, 
and they occupy already two or three leagues of country. 

Trade is free to all, this gives the Indians all things cheap, each 
of the Hollanders outbidding his neighbor and being satisfied 
provided he can gain some little profit. 

This settlement is not more than twenty leagues from the 
Agniehronons, who can be reached either by land or by water, as 
the river on which the Iroquois lie falls into that which passes by the 
Dutch; but there are many shallow rapids and a fall of a short half 
league where the canoe has to be carried. 

There are many nations between the two Dutch settlements, 
which are about thirty German leagues apart, that is about 50 or 60 
French leagues. The Loups, whom the Iroquois call Agotsagenens, 
are the nearest to Renselaerwick and Ft Orange. War breaking out 
some years ago between the Iroquois and the Loups, the Dutch 
joined the latter against the former, but four having been taken and 
burnt they made peace. Some nations near the sea having murdered 
some Hollanders of the most distant settlement, the Hollanders 
killed 150 Indians, men, women and children; the latter having 
killed at divers intervals 40 Dutchmen, burnt several houses and 
committed ravages, estimated at the time that I was there at 200,000 
liv. (two hundred thousand livres) troops were raised in New England, 
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and in the beginning of winter the grass being low and some snow on 
the ground they pursued them with six hundred men, keeping two 
hundred always on the move and constantly relieving each other, 
so that the Indians, pent up in a large island and finding it impossible 
to escape, on account of the women and children, were cut to pieces 
to the number of sixteen hundred, women and children included. 
This obliged the rest of the Indians to make peace, which still con- 
tinues. This occurred in 1643 and 1644. 


Three Rivers in New France, 
August 3d, 1646. 


THE LAST HAT OF CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 


(= A general meeting of the HATTERS, of the city and county 
of Philadelphia, will be held at the Military Hall, this evening, April 
4th, at seven o’clock, when will be exhibited the two fine drab 
beaver hats, manufactured on the car during the grand civic proces- 
sion, Feb. 22d, 1832, one intended to be presented to the illustrious 
Lafayette, the untiring friend of freedom; and one to the venerable 
Charles Carroll, Esq. of Carrollton, the only surviving signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. These articles are beautiful speci- 
mens of the art, being manufactured from the finest beaver, and 
finished and trimmed in the neatest manner. It is the particular 
wish of the Committee of Arrangements, that the trade will be punc- 
tual in attending, as it will be the only opportunity of seeing this 
tribute of respect of the Hatters of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, to the distinguished individuals herein mentioned, previous 
to their being sent to their intended destinations. Other business 
of importance will.be submitted to the meeting. 


PETER PARKER, Chairman. 
CHARLES E. DUFFIELD, Sec’y. 
[National Gazette, Apr. 4, 1832.] 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton died November 14th, 1832— 


Anthony Laussat, a Catholic, delivered an oration in the Arch 
Street Theatre, on the death of the last of the Signers. 
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THE LEOPOLDINE FOUNDATION. 


‘Rules oj the Institution erected under the name of the Leopold Founda- 
tion for aiding Catholic Missions in America by Contributions 
in the Austrian Empire.” 


(1) The objects of the institution under the name of the 
Leopold Foundation are to promote the greater activity of Catholic 
Missions in America; to edify Christians by enlisting them in the work 
of propagating the Church of Jesus Christ in the remote parts of the 
earth; to preserve in lasting remembrance her deceased Majesty 
Leopoldina, Empress of Brazil, born Archduchess of Austria. 

(2) The means selected to attain these ends are Prayers and 
Alms. 


(3) Every member of this religious institution engages daily 
to offer one Pater and Ave, with addition: ‘‘St. Leopold, pray 
for us,’’ and every week to contribute a crucifix; and thus by this 
small sacrifice of prayer and alms, to concur in the great work of 
promoting the true faith. As, however, every one is free to enroll 


himself in this society, he may also leave it at pleasure. 

(4) Every ten members shall appoint one of their number a 
collector, to receive the weekly alms. The collector shall see that 
the small number of his company, after the death or removal of any, 
is filled up. The alms collected shall be paid monthly, by the col- 
lector, to the parish minister of his district. 

(5) Every parish minister shall pay over, as opportunity 
offers, the alms collected as prescribed, to the deacon, (in Hungary 
the Vice-Archdeacon,) and he to his most reverend ordinariate. 

(6) If any one intends a greater sum for this pious end, and 
that to be paid at once, his alms may be given either to the parish 
minister, with his own inscription inserted in the rubric designed, 
or to the deacon, (or vice-deacon,) or immediately to the most ordi- 
nariate. » 

(7) The most illustrious and reverend lords bishops of the whole 
empire are fully authorized to forward the alms thus obtained, 
from time to time, to the central direction of this religious institution, 
at Vienna. 
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(8) The central direction at Vienna undertakes the grateful 
office of carrying into effect the pious work, under the protection 
of his most sacred majesty, and in connection with Frederick Rese, 
now Vicar-General of the Cincinnati bishopric, in North America, 
and of employing the funds in the most efficacious manner to promote 
the glory of God and true faith in Jesus Christ; so that the alms 
collected by means of the most reverend ordinariates or those sent 
immediately to them shall be conscientiously applied, and in the 
most economical manner, to the urgent wants of American missions 
as they are made known by authentic accounts and careful investi- 
gation. 

(9) The central direction will see that all the members of the 
society, for their spiritual consolation and in reward for their pious 
zeal, shall be constantly informed of the progress and fruits of their 
munificence as well as of the state of the Catholic religion in America, 
according to the accounts received. 

(10) The Leopold Foundation being a private religious insti- 
tution, the central direction will solemnly celebrate the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, the universal patroness 
of all religious assemblies, as the feast of the Foundation; but will 
also celebrate the feast of St. Ieopold Marchion, the given name 
of the Empress Leopoldina and special patroness of this pious insti- 
tution; and also every year on the eleventh of December (the anni- 
versary day of the death of Leopoldina, Empress of Brazil), it will 
see that the solemn mass for the dead be said for the repose of her 
soul and all the souls of the deceased patrons and benefactors of the 
institution called by her name, all the members being invited to 
unite their pious prayers with the prayers of the Direction. 

(11) His Holiness, Pope Leo XII., eleven days before his pious 
death, having declared his approbation of the institution (which 
must serve as a great incitement to all good Christians), did grant 
to its members large indulgence, in an express letter, the publication 
of which being graciously permitted by his majesty on the fourteenth 
of April, was made by the most reverend ordinariates, to wit: ‘Full 
indulgence to each member on the day he joins the society, also on 
the eighth of December, also on the day of the feast of St. Leopoldina 
and once a month if through the former month he shall have daily 
said a Pater and Ave, and the words: ‘‘Sancte Leopolde, ora pro nobis 
(St. Leopold, pray for us’’) and on condition that after sincere 
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confession he partakes of the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, 
and pray to God in some public church for the unity of Christian 
princes, the extirpation of heresies, and the increase of. Holy Mother 
Church. 

(12) The most serene and eminent Arch-Duke Cardinal Ru- 
dolphus, Archbishop of Olmutz, has kindly taken the supreme 
direction of the Leopold Foundation, and appointed the most high 
and reverend lord prince Archbishop of Vienna his locum tenens.— 
Vienna,*12 May, 1829 [Catholic Herald, p. 23, vol. ii, No. 6, 1843]. 

The baptismal register at old St. Joseph’s Philadelphia contains 
this record: 

John Barry Hayes born July 1796 of Patrick Hayes, Catholic, 
and his wife Eizabeth Keen, Protestant, baptised July 26th by Rev. 
M. Ennis; Sponsor John Barry. The father of this child was nephew 
and heir of Commodore John Barry, the sponsor. Mrs. Hayes 
became a Catholic. 


Patrick Hayes I believe was named after Captain Patrick Barry 
who was some relation of Captain John Barry as he administered 
his estate on his death in 1780. I think he was a brother of John’s— 
but Patrick was a Loyalist to the British. 

The Commodore was again sponsor for Isaac Austin Hayes 
[born August 21st] baptized October, 1801, by Rev. Matthew Carr 
O. S. A. This child grew to manhood and died May 11, 1840. 
He was named after Mrs. Barry’s brothers, who was also a Loyalist 
whose estates was confiscated by the State of Pennsylvania. 


1783.—In a letter from Wm. Bradford to His Excellency Jno. 
Dickinson, Ex-President of Council, of Pennsylvania, he speaks of 
‘‘the lotts purchased by Mr. Coxe concerning which your excellency 
requested information” as being ‘‘situated on Fifth St. between 
Walnut and Spruce, opposite to the Roman Catholic burial-ground.”’ 


These ‘‘lotts” are the burial ground of the ‘‘Fighting Quakers” 
of Philadelphia who were disowned for taking part in the war of the 
Revolution. The lots were given by the State to the Society of 
the Free Quakers who erected a meeting house S. W. Cor. Fifth and 
Arch. But few descendants of these warriors now remain. The 
lots have long been for sale. 
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TRUSTEES OF ST. PETER’S, NEW YORK, APPEAL TO 
BISHOP CARROLL TO SEND ANOTHER PRIEST. 


[From the original in Archives of Baltimore.-—Uncased and unindexed.] 


NEw YorkK Sept. 19, 1800. 
Right Rev. Sir 

The necessity our congregation are in of an assistant clergyman 
to co operate with our present worthy Pastor as well known to you 
as it is to us, the Zeal and solicitude you entertain for all your flock. 
There fore impressed with a true sense of our duties to you as our 
Chief. Pastor in presenting our situation We beg leave to do it with 
the assurances of our Perfect respect. 

Devoted in a special manner to the interest of the Church of 
which we are trustees and finding from the increase of the Congre- 
gation that the labors of one clergyman are inadequate to the present 
exigencies. We have at their request applied to the Rev. Dr. 
O’Brien late of Albany who intended embarking for the Natches, 
for the assistance of his services, and engaged him to defer his depart- 
ure untill your determination is notified to us on this head; Our 
Revd. Pastor has fully approved of our Choice and promised on his 
Part to accompany our request for his remaining here. As the 
gentleman stands high in the Esteem of the Congregation, we make 
no doubt if he gives that satisfaction which we trust he will and is 
capable of that not only a suitable provision will be made for his 
support, but a gradual depression of our present Embarasments 
may be removed. We therefore flatter ourselves you will acqueice 
in our request 

We have the honor to be with great Esteem Rt. Rev. Sir Your 
most obedient Servants 

THOMAS STOUGHTON 
CHARLES NAYLOR 
JOHN SULLIVAN 
JOHN HOGAN 
THOMAS CAVENAGH 
Dan. LYNCH 
ANDREW Morris 
GEO. BARNEWALL 


Rt. Rev. John Bishop of Baltimore 
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PURISIMA MISSION, CALIFORNIA. 


Purisima Mission, one of the most picturesque of the series of 
ruins that once sheltered the padres and their Indian charges in 
California, has been offered to the Landmarks League and a campaign 
has been opened to secure funds to restore it and preserve it as one 
of the historical monuments of the State. The long gray building 
with tumbled roof is one of che largest erected by the padres. The 
architecture, though simple, is of the highest mission type. 

To Catholics this ruin should be of greatest interest, as it is 
the only monument in America that stands evidence that the belief 
in the Immaculate Conception was held long before it was defined 
as a dogma by Pius IX. 














The building, like most of the missions, shows the work of many 
hands. It is studded with great hewn timbers a foot square, the 
product of the labor of Indians, who cut the pines in the forests 
seventy miles away and dragged them to the mission site. The walls 
show the traces of time and are in places crumbled to dust and the 
roof had collapsed in places. Yet the building can be restored with- 
out great expense. 

The Rev. Zephyrin Englehardt, Franciscan historian, writing 
of this monument says: 

‘‘Just one hundred and eighteen years ago, sixty-seven years 
before the infallible head of the Church, Pope Pius II.,.1854, defined 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception to be a dogma of the 
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Catholic Faith, and long before the Bishops in council assembled 
proclaimed Mary Immaculate, the patron of the United States, old 
Mission Purisma was named for the Immaculate Conception of the 
Mother of God. It is in the diocese of Monterey and Los Angeles. 
It was the eleventh in point of time among the twenty-one missions 
that dotted the coast from San Diego to Sonoma. 

‘‘Lest anyone be misled by the name under which it is generally 
known, we give here in full a literal translation of the title pages of 
the first book of Baptism written, by Fr. Fermin Francisco de 
Lasner himself, the successor in office of Fr. Junipero Serra, first 
Superior of the Franciscans in California. This title page is the 
same as that of the books of Death and Marriages, except that 
‘‘Deaths” or ‘Marriages’? must be substituted for ‘‘Baptisms.”’ 


First Book of Baptisms of the Mission of the MOST PURE 
CONCEPTION of the MOST HOLY VIRGIN MARY, Mother 
of God and Our Lady. 

FOUNDED 


On the plain of the Santa Rosa river at the place called Algsacupi 
by the natives, at the expense of the Catholic King of Spain, Don 
Carlos III. (whom God preserves) by the Religious of the Apostolic 
College of the Propagation of Faith of San Fernando, Mexico, to 
whom his Majesty has confided the conversion and administration 
of this whole new California. 

It was begun on the happy day dedicated to the singular most 
pure mystery of the Empress of the heavens, Mary Most Holy, 
that is to say, of her Immaculate Conception, on Sunday the eighth 
of the month of December, in the year 1787. 

On this day, I, the undersigned Superior of these missions, 
blessed water and with it the spot and the great cross which we 
venerated and raised. I immediately celebrated the first Mass and 
preached, and we recited the Litany of All Saints. 

On the following day I said Mass, and in accord with the Gover- 
nor, I retired to Santa Barbara to await the passing of the floods. 
About the middle of March the troops selected to guard this post 
arrived, together with the laborers for the purpose of making a 
beginning here; and in the forepart of April I came with what was 
necessary to lay the foundation, beside the missionaries whom I 
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appointed to be the first founders, the Reverend Fathers and Preach- 
ers Apostolic, Fr. Vincente Fuster, of the Holy Province of Aragon, 
and Fr. Joseph Arriota of the Holy Province of Cantabria. 

This book consists of two hundred and seventy-six leaves for 
use, not counting the first and last which remain without numerals. 

In Testimony Whereof, I sign on the tenth of April of the year 
1788. 

Fr. FERMIN FRANCISCO DE LASNER. 


Lest anyone still doubts the state of mind of the Fathers on the 
subject in question, the top lines of the page on which the entries 
begin will effectively quiet him. The page begins as follows: 


J. M. J. 

‘‘In the name of the Most Holy Trinity, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, of our Lord, Jesus Christ, and of His Most Holy Mother Mary, 
our Lady, Conceived without original sin at the first moment of her 
natural existence.”’ 


The reader will observe that Pope Pius IX., sixty-seven years 
later, uses the last clause almost word for word in defining the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Ever Blessed Virgin. 
Thus California has reason to be proud of her orthodoxy and of her 
devotion to the Immaculate Queen, a devotion which is contemporary 
with her history from the very start. 

The reason why the old Spanish Franciscan Fathers generally 


” 


used the term ‘‘Purisima,’’ rather than ‘‘Immaculate”’ conception, 
was their humility as loyal children of the Church. Mother Church 
had not yet defined the doctrine, and though the Seraphic Order 
had chosen the Queen of Angels as special patron under the title 
‘Immaculate Conception,” six hundred years before, it was not 
their place to so declare it at large, thought these old Friars; but 
their own faith is manifest. Fr. Marcos Antonio de Vintoria, for 
instance, of this same Mission Purisima, in August, 1825, and later, 
allowed his enthusiasm to direct his pen to this extent that he made 
no fewer than six entries in his vigorous handwriting read : 

‘En la Inglesia de esta Mission de la Purisima e Immaculate 
Conception de Maria Santinina, Nuestra Senora, Madre de Dios,” 
but he soon checked his ardor to await the action of Mother Church, 
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and thereafter, like the other Fathers, wrote ‘‘Purisima”’ only, until 
the Holy Father should warrant the public use of the expression 
Immaculate Conception as a point of faith to the joy of the Catholic 
world which had ever so believed. 

Another Father seems to have grown restless in those days 
before the advent of the mission robbers, that is to say, before the 
“‘Secularization”’ of the missions in 1834; for on the fly leaf of an old 
Spanish-Latin Ritual, printed in 1766 and used at Purisima, or 
possibly at Santa Inez, where I pen these lines and where the Purisima 
records are preserved I found written with lead pencil these words: 
‘‘Salve Maria, Pries que pura of sin mancha sois concebida.”’ ‘Hail 
Mary, for thou art conceived pure and without stain.” It sounds 
very like the last act of faith of a dying child of the Immaculate 
Queen. Possibly, too, it was written after an attack upon Mary’s 
most precious prerogative; or probably it was traced upon the 
soiled and worn leaf after an hour’s meditation upon the mystery 
of the Immaculate Conception. 

Great lovers of Mary Immaculate were those Franciscan Friars 
of old, as every church and chapel founded by them amply proves, 
particularly this Mission of the Immaculate Conception within 
fifteen miles of the Pacific Ocean, almost midway between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles.—The Tidings, Los Angeles, August 18, 


1905. 


Rev. William Smith, Episcopalian, of Philadelphia, on November 
27, 1759, reported to Archbishop Lecker of London that ‘‘the 
number of souls in this Province and Territories, agreeable to the best 
calculation I can make is 250,000 and the state of Religious Persua- 
sions,”’ he reported,‘‘Roman Catholics, English, Irish and Germans” 
at 10,000.—[Works, i, p. 220.] 

This estimate was at least five times too large, for certainly 
Catholics did not number over 2000. It was Dr. Smith’s purpose 
to show a great number of ‘‘Papists” and the consequent danger 
to Pennsylvania. 





ERRORS CORRECTED. 


Judge Fitzgerald, President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
of New York, in welcoming President Roosevelt on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1905, said: ‘‘Of the money raised in Philadelphia to carry 
on the [Revolutionary] War a third was supplied by the members 
of our Society.” ; 

Not true! Had the Judge been a subscriber to THE RESEARCHES 
he wouldn’t have said that. 

Martin, a Catholic, was the first historian of North Carolina 
and then of Louisiana, whilst as a jurist he was without a rival.— 
[‘‘Catholic Literature,’ quoted in Finotti’s Bibliographia Americana, 
p. 194.] 

Finotti says: ‘‘As to his Catholicity so far all my enquiries 
in New Orleans have proved unsuccessful.” 

Francois Xavier Martin may have called himself a Catholic, 
but he was a Freemason. See his discourse before St. John’s Lodge, 


No. 2, of Newberne, N. C., on June 24, 1789, in The American 
Museum, November, 1790, p. 245. 


Belloc’s Historic Nuns, London, 1898, in relating that Mother 
Seton in 1814 sent Sisters to take charge of the Orphan Asylum in 
Philadelphia, says the Trustees of the Holy Trinity Church were 
the managers, and that it ‘‘is not very clear that the foundation of 
it was by Roman Catholics.” 

It may not have been clear to that writer, but it is a fact, never- 
theless. The Trustees of Holy Trinity were not the managers. 


As far back as July, 1902, we discussed the project of the erection 
of a monument to Commodore Barry, and previous to the publication 
of Mr. Griffin’s book.—[National Hibernian.]} 

Yes; prior to my book issued in January, 1903, but in 1897 I 
issued The History of Commodore John Barry, a book of 265 pages. 
But the monument project is yours, founded on the “suggestions” 
of Archbishop Ireland. 
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ILCHESTER COLLEGE, 
ILCHESTER, Mp., April 21, 1905. 
Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin. 

VERY DEAR SiR: In the April number of your valuable 
RESEARCHES we find a few inaccuracies, which I take the liberty of 
pointing out to you, knowing that thereby we are rendering some . 
slight service to your cause. 

Page 112, names of Redemptorists Fathers are enumerated ; 
some of these names are misspelled, while others were not members 
of our Congregation, viz: 

‘“Kunder”’ should be ‘‘Kauder.”’ 

‘*Petechs’’ should be ‘‘Petesch.”’ 

‘‘Schaeffer”’ should be ‘‘Schaeffler.”’ 

‘“‘Holz”’ should be ‘‘Hotz.”’ 

Fathers ‘‘Schifferer’’ and ‘‘Zuchtriegel’’ were never Redempt- 
orists, and Father ‘‘Schaffleitner’’ joined the Redemptorists only 
in 1851; 2. e., after he had served the parish of St. Mary’s. About 
the name of ‘‘Kumler’’ I have some doubts, whether it stands for 
‘‘Rumpler.’’ As I do not find this Father’s name mentioned in our 
records among the priests attached to St. Mary’s during the time 
the Redemptorists were there, I could not say for certain whether 
said name stands for ‘‘Rumpler.” He may, however, have been 
there on a visit and thus have had an opportunity of rendering some 
services. 

Wishing you the choicest blessings for Easter, I am, 

Very respectfully yours in Dm. 
Jos. Wust, C.SS.R. 

THE RESEARCHES followed ‘“‘copy.’’ But the corrections of the 
chronologist of the Redemptorists are a satisfaction. 


Dr. James T. Gallagher, in The Republic, of Boston, gave, in 
serial installments, ‘‘Saucy Jack Barry and His Achievements.” 
All that is correct was taken from my Lije of Barry, but the compiler 
hadn’t honesty enough to say so. He received, I doubt not, more 
for writing the article than I have yet for writing the whole book 
from which he stole the record. 

He writes this: 

‘‘Washington publicly thanked, many times, Catholic Ireland 
and France for their services, and when he died, above all other 
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clergymen in America, it was a Catholic priest, the grandson of an 
Irishman, a member of a proscribed faith, Bishop Carroll, that the 
Congress of the United States selected to deliver his eulogy in the 
national capital. These historic facts cannot be wiped out, no 
matter how ignorant college professors may become, or how prejudiced 
writers and teachers may be made by the use of English gold or 
influence.” 

These statements are not historic facts. Washington didn’t 
do so. Congress didn’t select Bishop Carroll and he didn’t deliver 
his eulogy in the national capital. 


The new revised edition of the History of the Seminary of St. 
Charles Borromeo, Overbrook, Philadelphia Diocese, in lists of 
those who studied in foreign colleges, gives Archbishop Kenrick as 
being at the Propaganda, 1814-1821. 

Young Kenrick left Ireland for Rome in August, 1815; was at 
Liverpool August 28, when he wrote to his father; on September 1, 
when he wrote to his mother, Mrs. Jane Kenrick, 16 Chancery 
Lane, Dublin, and September 13, when he wrote his uncle, Rev. 
Richard Kenrick, Francis Street Chapel, Dublin, to whom he also 
wrote from Rome, 23d, 1815, announcing his arrival. 

These dates are given from his ten autograph letters, which I 
found among the Archives of Baltimore, unarranged, unindexed, 
uncased. They are postmarked and so are proven to be the original 
letters which he wrote on the dates given. They, perhaps, were 
returned to him while Bishop of Philadelphia, and by him taken to 
Baltimore on his translation to that See. THE RESEARCHES will 
print them. It gave three in April number, 1902, which were found 
December 31, 1901. On April 28-29, 1905, others were found. 





ERRORS IN THE MANUAL. 


‘*THE COURSE OF STUDIES OF THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS OF THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA,” in the “Syllabus of Instruction 
in United States History,” has errors. Here are some: 

Page 69. ‘‘1683. William Penn and the Founding of Philadel- 
phia.”’ 

While Bancroft’s History of the United States says that ‘‘in 
January or February, 1683, William Penn founded Philadelphia,” 
this is incorrect. It has misled many. 

Philadelphia was founded, planned and settled in 1682. In 
October of that year William Penn came to the city of his heart 
and found it established, surveyed and built on with near two 
thousand settlers in and about it. 

Page 76. ‘‘1719. Scotch-Irish settle Londonderry, N. H.” 

In that year there was not known in all the world such a people 
as ‘‘Scotch-Irish.”” They were simply ‘‘Irish.” So they called 
themselves. So they were calied by all others and also in all Colonial 
records. 

When the term ‘‘Scotch-Irish,” began to be used it was as a 
reproach, as a term of opprobium—as an insult, indeed. It would 
have been resented by any respectable, decent living Protestant 
Irishman to whom it would have been applied. 

Page 77. ‘‘1791. Georgetown College founded.”’ 

It was founded in 1789. 

Page 78. Under the head of ‘‘RHopDE ISLAND” is this: 
“Entire freedom in religious matters guaranteed (?) to all settlers.” 

Why query ‘‘guaranteed” (?). Paragraph 5 has ‘‘ToLERATION 
Act.” Paragraph 8 reads: ‘‘Williams’ title to being the first to 
establish religious liberty. THE PEOPLE OF MARYLAND ENJOYED 
LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE FROM MARCH 27, 1634.” 

Yes; if they were believers in Jesus Christ the people of Mary- 
land enjoyed Liberty of Conscience from the first landing and on 
shipboard getting there. 

But Jews or non-believers in the Divinity of Christ were not 
at ‘‘liberty”’ in Maryland. 
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They were in Rhode Island, which had no restrictions. 

Paragraph 5 gives 1647 as the date of Rhode Island’s Toleration 
Act. Yet No. 13, on page 77, gives 1649 as the date of Maryland’s 
Toleration Act. Although No. 8 of Rhode Island says Maryland 
had religious liberty from March 27, 1634. 

By these paragraphs Rhode Island is given precedence in 
Toleration and Maryland precedence in Liberty. 

Wasn’t it ‘‘Liberty”’ in both Provinces? Full Liberty in 
Rhode Island; Liberty to Christians only in Maryland. 

Page 79. ‘‘Blue Laws” of Connecticut. Strike out all about 
that. Many of the so-called Blue Laws are fictitious—spurious— 
Connecticut never had such laws as ‘‘A mother should not kiss her 
child on Sunday,”’ etc. 

Telling children about Blue Laws is simply instilling prejudice 
against these ‘‘Puritans’”’ of New England, and doing it mainly on 
false testimony. 

Page 79: ‘‘New York, 1691. Persecution of Catholics. 
Declared (1701) incapable of voting or holding office.” 

Strike that out. There was no persecution of Catholics; there 
were but 10 known Catholics in New York in 1696. ‘‘Persecution”’ 
implies active opposition to Catholics. Leisler’s ‘‘rebellion’”’ was 
simply an attempt of Leisler to capture the government. Though 
he, after the overthrow of James II., did so to preserve the main- 
tenance of Protestantism he was not believed but opposed by the 
foremost citizens. He was executed as a rebel. No law was passed 
in 1701 declaring Catholics incapable of voting or holding office. 
After the ascension of William and Mary—and particularly in 1702, 
after the ascension of Queen Anne, the laws of England requiring all 
officers to take oaths of allegiance and the oaths of supremacy were 
enforced. These oaths no Catholic could take. They were not 
enacted in New York but in England. They controlled in all the 
Colonies, even in Pennsylvania where Religious Liberty always 
existed. So New York should not appear as especially excluding 
Catholics from voting or office-holding when they could nowhere 
in the British provinces hold office, not even in Maryland under a 
Catholic Proprietor, after 1702. 

So New York had not a ‘‘Repetition of the History of Mary- 
land.” 

Page 80: ‘‘1643. Fort built on Tinicum Island by Swedes.”’ 
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This implies that then and there the Swedes first settled on the 
Delaware. 

They were here in 1638. 

Page 6: ‘1683. Philadelphia founded.”’ 

Make it 1682 as No. 3 shows first [English] settlers arrived in 
1681, and Penn arrived in 1682. HE CAME TO PHILADELPHIA 
IN 1682. 

Page 8: ‘‘1692. Penn was not arrested.” 

The government of his Province was taken from him, given to 
Fletcher, but later restored to Penn. 

Page 12. ‘‘Religious Liberty enjoyed by all.” 

Then why say in italics: Catholics not molested? How could 
they be if all enjoyed, etc.? ‘‘Molested’’—for what? Strike that out. 

Page 80, No. 13: 1732. St. Joseph’s was not erected in 
1732. Father Greaton bought the ground May 15, 1733. 

The chapel was erected in 1734, as the Minutes of the Governor’s 
Council, July 25, 1734, speaks of it as LATELY erected. 

Page 77: ‘‘1621. Lord Baltimore established a Colony in 
Newfoundland.”’ 

Make it read 1627. 

Page 94: ‘1793. Invention of Cotton Gin by Whitney.” 

Whitney’s invention is usually credited to 1796. By the 
Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
Jan., 1693, p. 578. It is related of Virginia in 1695: ‘‘In Virginia 
they have ginns made to prepare their cotton for the working of it 
and Sir Edmund Andros shewed one of them to Governor Nicholson 
in Jamestown, made by a person encouraged by him._{Va. Mag. 
Hist. Biog., April, 1905, p. 432.] , 

Page 86: 2. Strike out ‘‘Scotch-Irish.” 3. ‘‘Catholics not 
numerous outside of Maryland though many were not found in all 
the Colonies.” : 

Practically none outside of Maryland and Pennsylvania. In 
Maryland they were mainly English or Irish. In Pennsylvania 
largely Germans. There were not many Irish Catholics. They 
did not emigrate to America. The Irish immigrants were nearly 
all Presbyterians. 

Page 88: March 17, 1776. Insert under same date: ‘‘Capture 
of New Providence, Bahama Islands and supply of military stores 
by the American naval expedition under Captain Esez Hopkins.” 
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Also insert: “April 11. Captain John Barry in command of the 
Lexington brings into Philadelphia the British vessel The Edward, 
the first British prize brought to the city.” 

Page 89: ‘‘Patriot Army encamps at Valley Forge,” should 
be a separate paragraph. It now reads as though the Army went 
to Valley Forge on October 22. It did not until December. 

Page 90. Naval Exploits: Insert ‘‘7” after April as date of 
capture of The Edward by Barry. It was not a ‘‘sloop of war” 
but the tender to one. Strike out ‘‘sloop of war.”’ 

My Life of Commodore Barry will give other and more im- 
portant events in which he participated. 

Page 92: No. 4. Insert ‘‘ Holland” with ‘‘Spain, France and 
Ireland” as aiding the Colonies. Holland loaned millions, and 
England declared war against her for so doing. Ireland didn’t 
aid—she couldn't. 

Page 92: No. 2. Strike out ‘‘Lafayette.”” He showed no 
signs of Catholicity during the Revolution nor afterwards, and is 
not worthy to be called a Catholic. 

Paca, a Signer of the Declaration from Maryland, was not a 
Cathoiic. 

Page 93: No. 3. Strike out ‘‘Not a member of Cabinet” 
after the name of John Jay. What’s it there for—Chief Justice 
never was in Cabinet. 

Page 93: No. 5. Strike out ‘‘Afterwards at some point on the 
Potomac.” Several places were selected before the Potomac was 
chosen. Then the ‘‘point’’ was selected by Washington. 

Page 93: No. 14. At top of page says Rhode Island was the 
last to adopt Constitution on May 29, 1790, yet in No. 8 below it 
reads: 1791. Vermont adopted Constitution. North Carolina was 
the last. 

In Washington’s administration, page 93, insert: 1794, June 5. 
Captain John Barry appointed by President Washington the Senior 
Captain of the Navy. 

Under Jefferson Administration, page 94: September 13. 
Death of Commodore John Barry. 

On page 92, insert March 10, 1783. The Alliance commanded 
by Captain John Barry fights the last battle of the Revolution with 
the British Sybille. 

Page 101: ‘‘The Enterprise of Dr. Whitman.” 
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Goodness gracious! Is that being taught Catholic children. 
It is wholly false and maliciously Anti-Catholic. Who put that in a 
syllabus for teaching Catholic children? Away with it and tell 
those who have been taught of Whitman’s Enterprise that it is all 
False. 

[The Syllabus was placed in our hands as one now in use 
and to be revised for a new edition. Rev. Dr. McDevitt, Superin- 
tendent of the Parochial Schools, to whom proof of our corrections 
was submitted, informs us that the course of instructions has not 
been in use for eight years. Our corrections, therefore, are to be 
regarded as of errors taught in the past.—Ep. RESEARCHES. ] 


Among the contributors to the erection of St. Augustine’s 
Church, Philadelphia, where President Washington, $50; The Count 
de Noailles, brother-in-law of Lafayette, $20; Dunn, a member of the 
Irish House of Parliament; Captain Faulkner, $10; Commodore 
John Barry, $150; Captain John Barry, $20; Mathew Carey, $50; 
Stephen Girard, $40; Captain Patrick Hayes, nephew of Commo- 
dore Barry, $20; Captain Hoare, $10; Jared Ingersoll, Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania, $30; Captain John Inskeep, of the 
Revolutionary Army and Mayor of Philadelphia in 1800, and later 
President of the Insurance Company of North America, $20; Col. 
Francis Johnston, of the Revolution; Capt. Roger Kean, of the Priva- 
teer Navy of Revolution, $30; George Meade, grandfather of General 
George Gordon Meade, Jasper and John Moylan, commercial agents 
of the United States at L’Orient, France, during the Revolution, 
and brother of general Stephen Moylan, $50 each; Michael Morgan 
O’Brien, afterwards Consul at Paris, $20; Capt. O’Connor, $10; James 
Ryan, who obtained a contribution from President Washington, 
$200; Joseph Viar, Spanish Consul, $100. There were 246 contrib- 
utors, who gave in all $8567.02. 











CHURCH BUILDERS, BUT DESCENDANTS LOST TO THE 
CHURCH. 


St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, was founded 1796 and 
opened June 7, 1801. Its Superintendent was Nicholas Fagan. 
His son John married Miss McMichael, a Protestant. He joined 
the Free Thinkers’ Debating Society and became a Unitarian. 
Another son was a Hoganite Trustee of St. Mary’s during the con- 
tention between Bishop Conwell and Father Hogan. He dropped 
dead one Sunday morning while preparing to go to Harrisburg to 
urge the Legislature to have the Charter of the Church amended 
so as to give exclusive lay control. 

John Leamy gave $200 to the Building Fund. He was later 
one of the active spirits in the Hogan trouble. His children became 
Episcopalians and were the founders of the Episcopal Hospital and 
bitterly opposed to Catholicity. 

Commodore John Barry gave $150. He had no children. His 
collateral heirs, descendants of his nephew, Capt. Patrick Hayes, are 
all Protestants. 

Mathew Carey gave $50. His descendants are Protestants. 
Henry Carey Lea is one well known for his anti-Catholic works. 

Jasper Moylan, brother of Gen. Stephen Moylan and of Bishop 
Moylan of Cork, gave $50. The descendants of Jasper and Stephen 
are Protestants. 

Stephen Girard gave $40. Though ‘‘counted in” as a Catholic 
at death and interred at Holy Trinity, he founded Girard College. 
He excluded not only religious instruction but debarred even entrance 
to the grounds to any minister of religion. It is perhaps the only 
place in the world where restrictions against religious teachers 
exist. All may freely enter but if you even look religious you are 
halted and questioned. This has often caused queer occurrences. 

So this is the record the descendants of our prominent middle aisle 
Catholics will make—hostiles to the Faith of their forefathers. 
Wealth and social status and Faith seldom go hand in hand. 


The present St. Augustine’s Church is eight feet nearer Fourth 
Street and extends back eighteen feet further than the church 
destroyed by the rioters May 8th, 1844. 
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“THE CHAPEL” ON NICETOWN LANE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia vol. i, p. 453, ed. 1884, 
relates: ‘‘There was a Roman Chapel near the City of Philadelphia 
as early as the year 1729; at that time Elizabeth McGawley, an 
Irish lady, and single, brought over a number of tenantry and with 
them settled on the land (now Miss Dickinson’s) on the road leading 
from Nicetown to Frankford; connected with her house (now stand- 
ing opposite to Gaul’s place) she had the said Chapel. Mrs. Deborah 
Logan has told me that much of it was in ruins when she was a girl, 
but even now the spot is visible.” 

Watson wrote in 1830. 

He continues: ‘‘It was then called ‘the haunted place.’ 

It may be a question whether the aforesaid Roman Chapel may not 
have been there before Elizabeth McGawley settled there, even 
from the earliest origin of the city and that such chapel was put 
there for Roman Catholics, because their religion, however agreeable 
to Penn’s tolerant spirit, was not so to most Protestants then in 
power.” 

On November 13, 1746, Dr. John Michael Browne, advertised 
in The Pennsylvania Gazette, offering for sale: ‘‘A Tract of Land in 
the Northern Liberties containing about 200 acres and upwards. 
about four miles from Philadelphia, two from Germantown and two 
from Frankford. To be disposed of the whole or in parcels.’ 

The purchaser, on May 2, 1747, of one ‘“‘parcel” of 7} acres, 
was Rev. Joseph Greaton, the founder of Catholicity in Philadel- 
phia and the builder of St. Joseph’s Chapel in 1734. The real 
purchaser, however, was Paul Miller, one of the first congregation of 
St. Joseph’s. 

This land is thus described in the mortgage, executed on June 2, 
1747, by Father Greaton: ‘‘Beginning at a stone in the middle 
of the road leading from Frankfort to Germantown contiguous. 
to the land of Robert Meade; then N 294°; E. 48 perches to a stone; 
then N. 52°; West by the land of John Michael Browne 29} perch 
to a stone; thence S. 224°; W. 42 2-5 perch by the land of Nicholas. 
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Crump to a stone in said road thence along the said road 51 perches 
to the land of Robert Meade; S. 40°; E. 26 1-5 perch to place of 
beginning containing 7? acres.”’ 

The mortgage was for £46 10s. torunone year. It was acknowl- 
edged before Charles Willing, J. P., on October 19, 1747, witnessed 
by Father Theodore Schneider and William Lowry, medical assistant 
to Dr. Browne, and recorded November 21, 1747.—[Hutton Papers.] 

On May 4, 1747, Father Greaton paid £4 10s.; on July 7, 
£3 1s.—[Hutton Papers.] 

That this land was not bought, as has been stated, ‘‘with the 
patrimony of Father Greaton”’ the deed of trust, now in the Archives 
of ‘‘Old St. Joseph’s”’ is evidence. It reads as follows: 


To all Christian People to whom these Presents may come 
Greeting. WHEREAS John Michael Browne of the Northern 
Liberties of Philadelphia in the Province of Pennsilvania Esq. hath 
by a Deed of Conveyance of Lease and Release bearing equal Date 
with these Presents, granted bargained & sold released & confirm’d 
unto Joseph Greaton of the City of Philadelphia aforesaid Gentleman 
a Parcel or Tract of Land lying being & situate in the Northern 
Liberties aforesaid beginning at a stone being a Corner betwixt the 
Lands of Benjamin Mason, Robert Meade & the aforesaid John 
Michael Browne respectively thence North twenty nine Degrees & 
an half East, fifty one Perches, along the Road leading to Wingocaca1 
Creek to a stone, thence North fifty two Degrees West to a stone 
twenty five Perches & an half Perch, thence South twenty nine 
Degrees and an half West to a Stone forty eight Perches thence 
South forty two Degrees East twenty six Perches & one fifth to the 
Place of beginning containing seven acres and three quarters of an 
Acre to hold unto him the said Joseph Greaton his Heirs and Assigns 
for ever (as by the said Deed of Conveyance relating hereunto had 
may at large appears) that the said Joseph Greaton do hereby 
acknowledge avow & confess that the said Tract or Parcel of Land 
& all & every part thereof with all and singular the appurtenances 
as in the said Deed of Conveyance specified and mentioned is made 
over, sold, released and confirm’d unto me only upon Trust & Confi- 
dence in me reposed by Paul Miller of the County aforesaid Labourer 
for the sole use and Behoof of him the said Paul Miller his Heirs 
and Assigns for ever and that upon the reasonable’ Bequest Cost 
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and Charges in the Law of the said Paul Miller his Heirs or Assigns: 
I the said Joseph Greaton my Heirs Executors or Administrators 
shall make, do, execute & acknowledge or cause so to be all reason- 
able authentic & lawful Act Deed or Conveyance of the said Tract 
or Parcel of Land with the Appurtenances unto the said Paul Miller 
his Heirs or Assigns, he the said Paul Miller, his Heirs or Assigns 
first discharging, acquitting, clearing & exonerating the said Joseph 
Greaton his heirs Executors & Administrators of all and all manner 
of Rents Quit-rents Mortgage Debts, Legacies & Demands what- 
soever which now or at any Time hereafter may or shall become due 
of the said Parcel or Tract of Land in any wise whatsoever to the 
just and faithful Discharge ot which said Trust I the said Joseph 
Greaton bind me my Heirs, Executors & Administrators in the sum 
of ninety three pounds current Money of the Province aforesaid. 

In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my Hand & Seal the 
Second Day of May Anno Domini one thousand seven hundred and 
forty seven and in the twentieth year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lord George the Second of Great Britain, France & Ireland King &c 


Signed Sealed & 

Deliver’d in the presence of 

THEODORE SCHNEIDER [Signed] JOSEPH GREATON. 
Wm Lowry 


[Endorsed] 
Declaration of Trust 
from JOSEPH GREATON 
To 
PAUL MILLER 


The witnesses were Father Schneider and Dr. Browne’s medical 
assistant, William Lowry. 

It may be asked, ‘‘Why did Father Greaton hold this trust?’” 
The answer is that Paul Miller, being a German born Catholic, could 
not be naturalized as he could not take the oaths of abjuration and 
supremacy which foreigners were obliged to take. Father Greaton 
being an English born subject was not obliged to take such oaths. 
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So Father Greaton took title for Paul Miller, making a deed of 
trust to show to whom the property really belonged. 

The mortgage seems not to have been paid in the year nor 
during the lifetime of Dr. Browne. At ‘‘Old St. Joseph’s”’ is this 
“bit of writing,” without date or name: 

‘*Recd from Mr. Joseph Greaton the sum of Eight pounds three 
shillings in full of a mortgage passed by him to the Deceased Doctor 
Browne & doe acknowledge the same as payment provided the tract 
of ground he bought will be reconveyed to me.” 

As Robert Meade was the acting executor of the estate of Dr. 
Browne the document may be in his hand. 

Paul Miller, after the death of Dr. Browne, paid to Robert 
Meade, the executor of his estate, £13 13s. 8d., on May 4, 1751; 
420 on November 19, 1751, and £25 on November 30. 

The deed of this land is at ‘‘Old St. Joseph’s.’’ No record of it 
appears at the Recorder of Deeds office. So what Father Greaton 
or Paul Miller did with the property or how long they held it cannot 
now be traced. 

Father Jordan in Woodstock Letters says of this purchase: 

‘“‘About the time of Father Greaton’s profession he came into 
his patrimony and, contrary to the custom prevailing in our Society, 
he was granted permission to use his money for missionary purposes. 
It was with this money he purchased the grounds on the Nicetown 
Road and in other places in this City and State.”’ 

Father Jordan says the tract was 154 acres. If that be so 
additional ground was bought of which there is no trace or record. 

The significance of his statement is in the number of acres, 
154, and its accord with an advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
Packet, of April 1, 1780, offering for sale, ‘‘15 acres known as the 
Chapel with a large two story tenement situated on the road leading 
to Frankford about four miles from the city and one mile from 
Rising Sun.” 

That so late as 1780, it was known as ‘‘The Chapel” indicates 
the purpose it had been used for. 

It was this ‘‘Chapel’”’ the extract from Watson’s Annals of 
Philadelphia (ed. 1884), vol. i, p. 453, refers to. 

Examination has been made of the original MS. of Watson’s 
Annals in possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
The annalist clearly wrote ‘‘1729,”" so that the printed Annals 
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cannot in this case be charged with a typographical error. But 
investigations so far made indicate that 1749, or later, would be 
more apt to be the time at which there was somewhere near Dr. 
Browne’s ‘‘a chapel;” that is, ‘‘a two story tenement,” in which 
services could have been held. Dr. Browne owned the vestment 
and the chalice used, but his house had three stories—while the 
advertisement of ‘‘The Chapel’’ land expressly states the chapel 
‘‘was a two-story tenement.” 

Where was this two-storied tenement of 1780 known as ‘‘The 
Chapel’ situated? Just where Watson, the annalist, who wrote 
in 1830, said: ‘‘On the road leading from Nicetown to Frankford,” 
or to better state the location as if today ‘‘from Rising Sun to Frank- 
ford,” about a square east of Hunting Park, on Old York Road. 
The newly cut and graded Eighth Street, where it enters Nicetown 
Lane runs right over the site of ‘‘The Chapel,’’ which stood about 
sixty feet back from Nicetown Lane, as since 1809 the road has 
been called. 

This was the lot of 7} acres that Father Greaton held in trust 
for Paul Miller, bought May 2, 1747. 

Mrs. Logan’s testimony isthat ‘‘The Chapel wasin ruins when she 
was a girl,”’ and Watson, in 1830, could only say: ‘‘Even now the 
spot is visible.” 

Here arises a conflict in testimony,as there are several aged 
people yet living to whom was well known a house called ‘‘The 
Chapel” and ‘‘opposite Gaul’s place.” 

On Nicetown Lane, east of Hunting Park, on south side, in 
the old Gaul mansion lives Mr. Maurice Healey, a Catholic, aged 
seventy-seven years, who has resided in that house thirty-eight 
years and in the house on the north side of the Lane, directly opposite 
his present residence, for twelve or more years. His recollections 
thus cover more than fifty years 

Mr. Healey pointed out the location of ‘‘The Chapel” on the 
north side of Nicetown Lane, directly opposite his present residence, 
and westward of his former abode—the westernmost of the three 
brick dwellings, once a factory. ‘‘The Chapel’ was used by Mr. 
Healey as a barn and while so stored with hay was, ‘‘over forty 
years ago,”’ burned out, leaving but the walls standing. These, 
several years afterwards, were torn down and used in the construction 
of a brick kiln on the lot and for other building purposes in the 
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neighborhood. Prior to his occupancy it had been used as a barn 
by one Rice who removed the upper flooring making a barn. Prior 
thereto it had been used as a dwelling house. It was about thirty 
feet in width by forty in depth. It was called ‘‘The Chapel” by all 
the residents thereabouts though there now exists no tradition of 
any services or of a priest. The advertisement of 1780 proves the 
title as one, that early, well founded and the location given by 
Watson, ‘‘opposite the Gaul place,”’ fits the site pointed out by Mr. 
Healey and accords with the testimony of others, living, as to the 
site of ‘‘The Chapel.” 

Mr. Healey, moreover, relates that Bishop Wood, in company 
with Very Rev. Charles H. Carter, his Vicar-General, visited the site 
of ‘‘The Chapel.’’ Nothing was found save a part of a flat stone with 
the word ‘‘Pace”’ cut thereon. This visit was probably in 1867 at the 
time of the examination, with a view to purchase, of the land now 
The New Cathedral Cemetery, which was part of Dr. Browne’s large 
holding of land in the vicinity and of which ‘The Chapel” site was also 
apart. ‘The Chapel” stood about sixty feet back of Nicetown Lane, 
on a line with the stable vet standing on the eastward. 

From the Report of the Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo for 
1840, while under Rev. Michael O’Connor, D.D., as Rector, we learn 
that ‘‘the walls of “The Chapel’ now constitute part of a dwelling 
house.’’ By this we may believe that the ‘‘ruins’”’ Mrs. Logan saw 
in her childhood were those of the original dwelling or chapel and 
that they were used to complete the dwelling house there in 1840, 
which was done after 1830, when Mrs. Gallagher and Mr. Rice and 
Mr. Healey are known to have been its occupants. This rebuilding 
was probably when the three houses to the eastward were erected 
as a factory. 

Mr. Knight, a gentleman of eighty years of age, now living on 
Butler Street below Broad, until two years ago lived for twenty-four 
years in the Upton House on the northeast corner of Nicetown 
Lane and Rising Sun Lane, about a square from ‘‘The Chapel.” 
He remembers the standing walls and also the fact that there was 
a small building attached to the rear. He never saw any headstones 
or marks of graves. His wife remembers ‘‘The Chapel” as having 
an entrance in the middle with steps leading thereto. 

Miss Henrietta A. Hassinger, of Cedar Lawn, the former mansion 
of Captain Abraham Piesch, at Sixth Street and Rising Sun Lane, 
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on land once owned by Dr. Browne, remembers ‘‘The Chapel.” It 
was entered by several steps in front; had two rooms downstairs 
and several upstairs. She attended several magic lantern exhibi- 
tions given in it for the pleasure of the young people of the neighbor- 
hood. At times it was unoccupied save by tramps. To the rear, 
but to the eastward, was a house occupied by a family named Pope. 

This, then, is all that is nowadays known of ‘‘The Chapel.” 
The neighborhood is yet unbuilt and probably appears now, save 
for the lack of the many trees, as it did when Father Greaton bought 
the land. Did he or Father Harding, his successor, build ‘‘The 
Chapel?’’ It does not appear on Scull and Heap’s Map of Philadel- 
phia and Vicinity nm 1750 (though drawn in 1749). On it appear 
all the houses in that locality, including Dr. Browne’s. Could 
Scull and Heap have omitted ‘‘The Chapel”’ if it were then built? 
So complete is the survey that I think they did not. 

I am of the opinion that when, in November, 1746, Dr. Browne 
offered his farm land for sale in whole or in ‘‘parcels,’”’ that Father 

-Greaton, for Paul Miller, bought the 7? acres on the road towards 
Frankford, but that while Dr. Browne lived, that Mass and other 
services were performed in his house as he had the vestment and chalice 
there when he died in 1750; and that after his death, Father Harding, 
the successor of Father Greaton, who officiated at the burial of Dr. 
Browne, may have officiated in ‘‘The Chapel”’ on Nicetown Road. 

But though the deed of this 7? acres from Dr. Browne and his 
wife to Father Greaton is at ‘‘Old St. Joseph’s,” there is no record 
of it with the Recorder of Deeds, nor any record of a transfer to 
another by Father Greaton. Is it possible that Paul Miller bought 
this land to live on, erected the dwelling, that Mass was said in that— 
his home—and so got the name of ‘‘The Chapel?’’ The land was 
Miller’s as we have seen, though the title was in Father Greaton. 

The statement, originating with Watson, that Miss McGawley, 
in 1729, with tenantry, settled on the land on the road from Nice- 
town to Frankford, and that in her house she had a chapel, could not 
be verified by the land or testamentary records nor its accuracy 
sustained by tradition to the present generation. 

No land transfers to or from a McGawley, nor a will by Elizabeth 
McGawley appears on the records of Deeds and Wills. 

Nevertheless, Bishop O’Hara, of Scranton, in 1891, informed 
the compiler that he knew those of the name who claimed to be of 
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the McGawleys, of Nicetown Road. Watson says, the Irish lady 
who brought tenantry was single. It was one of the McGawley 
family, according to the Bishop, who informed Bishop Kenrick, 
that, though Watson’s Annals declared Dr. Browne was a priest, 
that he was not. This caused Bishop Kenrick to abandon the 
projected services intended on the removal of Dr. Browne’s remains 
from its original burial place in his orchard to St. Stephen’s grave- 
yard on Lycoming Street. But three years prior to the removal the 
Bishop had doubt of the fact of Dr. Browne’s priesthood. Had 
there been a house ‘‘opposite Gaul’s place” in 1749-50, occupied by 
Miss Gawley since 1729 and the neighborhood occupied by her 
‘“‘tenantry,’’ it would have appeared on Heap and Scull’s Map of 1750, 
and the immediate locality would have been more populous than it 
is even today. 

So the dwelling house known as ‘‘The Chapel,’’ on land bought 
by Paul Miller, through Father Greaton, in 1747, could not have 
been erected until after 1750—the date of Heap and Scull’s Map. 

The dwelling was there prior to 1780, when it was then called 
‘*The Chapel,’’ and generally so known. 

Watson relates that ‘‘near the place’”’ [Chapel] (one-eighth of a 
mile off) ‘‘is [in 1830] a stone enclosure in which is a large tombstone 
of marble inscribed with a cross and the name John Michael 
Browne, ob. 15th Dec. A. D., 1750. R.I.P. He wasa priest.” 

Dr. Browne was not a priest but a medical doctor. The site 
of ‘‘The Chapel”’ ‘‘opposite Gaul’s place”’ is at least a mile from the 
‘“‘Orchard”’ lot in which Dr. Browne was first buried. As he had 
lived on that part of his estate now The New Cathedral Cemetery, 
and had ‘‘a vestment and chalice’’ in his house it is improbable that 
these were taken to ‘‘The Chapel’’ in the house of Miss McGawley, 
a mile away, even if it were proven that this Irish lady and her 
tenantry were settled there since 1729, or thirteen years before Dr. 
Browne purchased his land. 

An account of Dr. Browne will be given in THE RESEARCHES. 

Had the chapel in Miss McGawley’s house been the place for 
religious exercises of any character from 1729 to the coming of Dr. 
Browne, the need of a change to Dr. Browne’s three-story dwelling 
could not have existed, as his residence was nearer the Delaware 
River, and so further from Germantown, Frankford and the 
westernmost sections where there might possibly have been Catholics. 
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It is possible that after the death of Dr. Browne, December 15, 1750, 
that Paul Miller, who had bought the 7? acres through Father 
Greaton, in Mav, 1747, built the two-story dwelling house to live in 
and that he had Mass celebrated there—that thereby the house got 
the name of ‘‘The Chapel,” which was so advertised as its distinction 
in 1780 and so continued by report until its destruction, and, by 
tradition, to this day. 

For surely there was no necessity, apparent at this day, for 
the erection of a chapel as a mission and separate building for the use 
of Catholics in the neighborhood. Whether Paul Miller or another 
erected the house later known as ‘‘The Chapel,” it undoubtedly 
was erected as a dwelling house. Mass may have been celebrated 
therein. So was obtained the title ‘‘Chapel’’ for the dwelling 
and as such we have the evidence of the advertisement of 1780 as 
proof. 

Today the locality is an unpromising one, desolate and barren. 
Eighth Street has lately been cut through and graded. Soon 
traffic will pass over the ground whereon ‘‘The Chapel”’ stood, 
where Father Harding, if not Father Greaton, celebrated the Divine 
Mysteries or periormed other offices of religion. Visitors to the 
beautiful Hunting Park have but to walk along Nicetown Lane to 
Eighth Street to be at the site of ‘‘The Chapel.”’ 

There is nothing beyond the advertisement of 1780 but tradition 
to make us believe there ever was a chapel built on Nicetown Lane. 
The tradition is sustained by the possibility of its usefulness after 
the death of Dr. Browne, and the probability that as the land was 
owned by Paul Miller, a faithful and zealous Catholic, afterwards 
the Sacristan at Conewago, Pa., after his removal thereto, he may 
have gone to live upon his farm on the ‘‘road leading to Frankford” 
and in his home have had Mass celebrated, as had been the case 
with Dr. Browne’s house, a mile distant to the eastward. 

No record of any services there is known. : No mention of it 
in any Catholic records yet discovered. Nothing but the presence— 
though a mile away—of Dr. Browne, who had the reputation, after 
his death, of being a priest and the purchase of this seven and three- 
quarter acres, on Nicetown Road, by Father Greaton, the pastor 
of ‘‘Old St. Joseph’s,” as well as the undeniable fact of a dwelling 
house called ‘‘The Chapel,” a title seemingly applicable only to a 
Catholic house of. worship. History, Catholic and secular, has 
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linked this ‘‘Chapel” with Dr. Browne as its ‘‘priest,” but THE 
RESEARCHES shows that it was a good distance from his abode and 
not likely to have been erected until after his death. However, 
until later developments enlighten us we are justified in believing 
that the dwelling house known as ‘‘The Chapel” was at times a 
sanctuary of Holy Church, and the abiding place of our Lord. 


June 27, 1840. Chevalier De Bacourt, Minister of France in 
Philadelphia, went ‘‘to a church constructed on exactly the same 
plan as the one in New York; it is the plan common to all the churches 
here; along, low building; galleries on each side supported by wooden 
columns; at the end one altar only, without a choir and the organ 
over the entrance door. The service is very well done in Philada. ; 
the music less secular than at New York and the men as numerous 
as the women. 


Sept. 28, 1840 (Bacourt again in Philadelphia). He wrote that 
he intended leaving Philadelphia but friends urged him to remain 
for the Grand Mass of Haydn in which Mad. d’Hautevive sings. 


Sept. 30. He wrote ‘“The Grand Mass with the music of Madame 
d’Hautevive & Company lasted nearly four hours, thanks to a Jesuit, 
who delivered a sermon of an hour and a half in honor of St. Ignatius 
of Loyola. It was the birthday of this saint, whose whole history 
he told us without pity; he then spoke of the misfortunes, successes 
and prosperity of the Jesuits. I learned that in olden times they 
numbered 3000. What an Army! there are one-tenth of them left 
now.” 

While in Philada.‘‘M. d’Hautevive spoke to me of a woman of 
great intelligence bearing the grotesque name of ‘Cigogne.’ A 
French creole by birth, she came here after the disasters in our 
colonies and established a boarding school in which for the last 30 
years all the young girls of the best Society have been educated.” 


October 12. Saw the house in which Talleyrand lived in while 
in Philadelphia. ‘‘It is on the North Third St facing the City 
Hotel.”’ 

‘Philadelphia has an air of dignity, cleanliness and gentility 
which makes it a place apart.” 
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MARYLAND NOT “CATHOLIC.” 


Catholics are of the belief, very generally, that Maryland was 
not only settled by Catholics but that it was a ‘‘Catholic’’ Colony; 
that is, that the first settlers were numerous if not a majority and 
that at all times during its Colonial existence it had a fair proportion 
of Catholics among its inhabitants. Some, even ‘‘learned’’ ones, 
suppose it was named in honor of the Blessed Virgin. Here are 
some records which disprove this. 

‘‘A majority of the first settlers sent out were Protestants.’’— 
[Steiner’s Beginnings of Maryland, p. 11, quoting Johnson’s 
Foundation of Maryland, pp. 31, 32, 73, 74, and Records of Society 
of Jesus, p. 362.] 

NOT A PRIEST IN 1646. 


By the close of the year 1646 not a priest was left in the Province 
of Maryland.—_{Rev. Jos. H. Woods, S.J., His. Rec. and Studies, 
vol. iii, pt. ii, Dec., 1904.] 


ONE IN ONE HUNDRED. 
On July 17, 1677, the Bishop of London, in ‘‘A Memorial of 
What Abuses are Crept into the Churches of the Plantation,” said: 
“In Maryland, etc., there are no settled maintenance for the 
ministers at all, the want whereof does occasion a total want of 
ministers and divine worship except among those of the Roman 
Catholic belief who (’tis conjectured) do not amount to one in one 
hundred of the people.—[Eccles. Rec. of N. Y., i, p. 694.] 


In December, 1689, Capt. Richard Smith of Calvert County 
reported, ‘‘Ann Arundel County being one of the most considerable 
and in which is not five Papists.”—[Ar. Md., 1687-93, p. 149.] 


2974 OUT OF 40,000 IN 1708. 

A list of the number of Papists inhabiting in the several Counties 
of this Province as taken by the respective sheriffs, Anno Domini 
1708,.viz: In Anne Arundel County, 161; in Baltimore County, 53; 
in Calvert County, 48; in Prince George County, 248; in Charles 
County, 709; in St. Mary’s County, 1238; in Cecil County, 49; 
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in Kent County, 40;-in Queen Anne’s, 179; in Talbot County, 89; 
in Dorchester County, 79; in Somerset County, 81; in all 2974. 
[London Public Record Office, Maryland, B. 7, Red. No. 4, p. 79.] 
The whole population of the Province at this time was over 40,000.— 
[Woodstock Letters, vol. x, No. 1, p. 15, published by the Jesuits 
of Woodstock College, Maryland, for private circulation only.] 


NOT ONE-TWENTIETH PART CATHOLIC IN 1713. 


In 1713, Protestants and Quakers make up more than nine- 
tenths of this Province—Maryland.—[Father -William Killick or 
Wood.] Hardly one-twentieth part is Catholic.—[Stonyhurst MSS., 
B. 11, 12, cited by Rev. Thos. Hughes, S. J., in Ecc. Review, 
May, 1902, p. 525.] 


‘“VERY INCONSIDERABLE IN 1752.” 


Hon. Daniel Dulany of Maryland in 1752 wrote: ‘“‘I am not 
acquainted with the political principles of the papists but I am sure 
they are not mad, which I am sure they must be, were they to 
attempt to disturb our Protestant government, as their numbers 
in this Province is very inconsiderable in comparison with the 
Protestants, and they are not tolerated at all, I as I have often heard, 
in any of the other British Colonies but Pennsylvania.”—[Am. 
Hits. Record, vol. ii, pp. 406-7.] 


Patrick Carroll, one of the witnesses to the will of Father Joseph 
Greaton, S. J., founder of the church in Philadelphia, which was 
signed September 2, 1749, was in June, 1752, a tutor in the College, 
Academy and Charity School of Philadelphia, now grown to the 
University of Pennsylvania. He received £45 a year. 

He taught in the Charity School. In December, 1752, he was 
employed as an usher by Mr. Dove of the Academy and so continued 
until November, 1753 (His U.of P.,151-3). He died before December 
6, 1760, the date of probate of his will made September 26, 1760. 
It made bequests to a brother William and to his sisters Mary, Catha- 
rine and Grace. William Hussey was executor and John Powell and 
Thomas Keefe, witnesses.—[Wills Book, M, p. 8.] 
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JOHN PAUL JONES AND JOHN BARRY. 


The removal from Paris to Annapolis of the remains (whether 
true or not) of John Paul Jones, led to his much laudation. 

He merits all that can truthfully be said of him. The} bother 
is that his admirers have been misled, mainly by Buell’s Life of 
Jones, to calling him FOUNDER or FATHER OF THE NAvy. 

Mr. Buell died May 23, 1904. 

On October 4, 1901, he wrote Mr. George Canby, grandson of 
Betsy Ross, who sought to know his authority for certain statements 
he made in his book about the flag of the Ranger: 

‘‘Those who take sufficient interest in my statements to read 
them must accept them as authority so far as I am concerned, 
without ‘going behind the returns.’ ”’ 

The following letters will afford information concentrated for 
use next April, when Jones’:\remains will be reinterred, with formal 
ceremonies. Friends are urged to make use of the facts herein 
contained ! 


JOHN PAUL JONES—WHAT WAS THOUGHT OF THE SEA FIGHTER BY 
CONTEMPORARIES. 
To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

John Paul Jones has no ‘‘haters,’’ as F., of Washington, states 
in citing ‘‘contemporary testimony to show what was thought of 
him.’”’ No American can but admire him. I think more highly of 
him for some knowledge of the actual facts of his career than I 
would by the romancing recitals of his biographers. ‘‘I love him 
for the enemies he made.”’ 

F. may cite the high praise John Hancock, President of Congress, 
but when Jones relates that with all these good words Hancock so 
acted toward him that he would not ‘‘characterize the conduct of the 
President of Congress ; perhaps it needs none.”” We get to know that 
men can speak fair words and at the same time do injustice to the 
one praised. 
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Jones had a commission dated August 8, 1776. Hancock asked 
him later to let it remain with him a few days. When Jones, just 
before leaving Philadelphia, called on Hancock to get his commission 
of August 8 Hancock handed him one dated October 10, 1776, and 
marked ‘‘No. 18.”’ Jones objected to this, and demanded his old 
commission. Hancock looked among the papers in and on his desk. 
The document could not be found, and Jones had to go away with 
the October 10, 1776, commission, which placed thirteen of the 
number of captains ahead of him, men who had not up to that time 
been in service a day. Jones always objected to this No. 18 arrange- 
ment, which even Hancock, as cited by F., declared an ‘‘injustice, 
but it shall make but a nominal and temporary difference,” said 
Hancock to soothe Jones. But it did make a long ‘‘difference,”’ 
for in 1783, after the war was over, Jones was still protesting against 
the ‘‘injustice.”’ 

Hancock might praise, but he didn’t give back to Jones the 
commission of August 8 nor issue a renewal of it, though his action 
in hunting for it among his papers would seem to imply that Jones 
was entitled to a new one dated August 8. 

So it doesn’t do to cite praising words when the President of 
Congress treated him in that way. Jones would not write down his 
sentiments of denunciation of this act of the President of Congress. 

F. names the ten ships to which Jones had been appointed, but 
Jones makes the record: ‘‘ Will posterity believe that ten commands 
were taken from me?”’ 

Posterity may well wonder that with the praising words of 
Hancock and others why so many ships were given and in short 
order taken from him. Of course, F. is right in saying there is no 
proof that these ten were taken from him ‘‘because Jones was not 
highly thought of.”’ 

Oh, no! It was not said to him, ‘‘We don’t think much of 
your being in command of the Providence, so we will give you the 
Alfred,’’ and when the Alfred was taken away tell him the same in 
successive order of the other eight. But actions tell that something 
was amiss by which so many changes were made. Jones didn’t 
understand it himself, and,so he reasons that ‘‘posterity” will 
wonder why. 

Posterity does wonder. How little even his most ardent 
admirers can tell of any marked or heroic service he did save in the 
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Bon Homme Richard, and that was a French vessel and a French 
expedition. But for that enterprise Jones would be as little known 
in all human probability as other of the naval commanders. He did 
good service the short time he had the Ranger, ‘‘the best vessel my 
country,” says Jones, ‘‘ever gave me.” He underscores in his own 
record the words my country to show that but one good command 
was given him, and that that was soon taken from him, though he 
was doing good service in English waters and bringing terror to the 
enemy. Still that was taken from him, and he had to wait eight 
months in France before he got the Bon Homme Richard. 

Perhaps he was so nettled or desperate that he determined to 
fight a battle with the biggest gunned British vessel and ‘‘conquer 
or die.’”’” So he fought a most remarkable battle. All glory to him 
for it. 

F. tells us that his appointment to the command of the America 
by Congress ‘‘fixes for all time the place that body deemed he should 
hold, namely, the foremost among the officers of the Revolutionary 
Navy.” 

Does it? Then another appointed thereto must have the same 
“‘foremost.”’ 


Jones was given the America, then being built at Portsmouth, 
N. H., under the superintendence of Captain John Barry, who was 
sent to take the Alliance, then at Boston, which had been taken from 
Captain Landais, the Frenchman. Barry was given this finest and 
largest American frigate, the best vessel in the Navy and ever 
afterward remained her commander. 


If putting Jones in command of a vessel not yet launched proves 
him foremost, Barry surely was the more highly thought of when he 
was taken from that on-the-stays ship and put in command of one 
afloat, and that the best ship the United Colonies ever had flying 
the flag or fighting the enemy, for under Barry it fought the very 
last naval battle of the Revolution. 

Then, bless your heart, Mr. Editor, when the America was 
launched it was taken from Jones and presented to the French to 
replace the Magnifique, wrecked in Boston harbor. 

Oh, the Revolutionary authorities had a queer way of giving 
vessels to Jones and quickly taking them from him, always giving 
him praise. ‘‘Taffy’’ is the modern expressive term. 
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I rejoice that the honors to be paid the remains, whether those 
of Jones or other, is an evidence of retributive justice now for the 
‘‘injustice’’ done him during his life, which even Hancock conceded 
but did not rectify, and which Jones protested against to the end. 

Oh, no, Jones had no ‘“‘haters,’’ and no more devoted admirer 
than myself. I protest against his admirers making statements of 
his doings which are absolutely untrue and assigning him merits or 
honors which were not his. He was too noble a fellow to do as his 
admirers are doing now—making claims for him he did not make 
for himself even while vigorously upholding his claims. 

So even F.’s claims for Jones’ ‘‘foremost’’ position proves that 
Captain John Barry was ‘‘foremost’’ in the opinion of Congress or the 
naval authorities, ignore Barry as the present generation may and 
laud Jones as fully as it can. Barry was trusted, not shifted about 
from one vessel to another. He was given the best vessels the Colonies 
had, given the most important and serious duties to do, sent 
out on missions more important than battles won or prizes captured. 
He began with the Lexington, the first armed cruiser under Continental 
authority. He ended with the Alliance, the last the free United 
States possessed. 

MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, June 21, 1905. 


A BRILLIANT BRIEF FOR JOHN BARRY. 


To the Editor of The Press: 


_ Sir: In The Press recital of the career and worth of John Paul 
Jones you say of Jones: ‘‘In 1775 he was named the senior first 
lieutenant of the brand new American Navy. Every schoolboy knows 
the brilliant exploits which followed and which have made the contest 
close as to whether he or Commodore Barry should be named ‘The 
Father of the American Navy.’” 

It is an advance toward justice when in the consideration of 
the question it is conceded the contest is ‘‘close.’’ It is because 
every schoolboy has been taught Jones and no other naval officer 
of the Revolution that Jones remains really the only naval com- 
mander of the United Colonies known to most Americans. In 
history. fiction, song and story his name ever resounds. He is 
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worthy of all honor and not an American in all our great land or its 
outlying possessions would lessen his fame or detract from the value 
of all he did to establish our independence. 

But those who knew Jones and no other ought to be taught 
that others did services equal in endeavor or worth to that of Jones. 
None but he, however, fought such a remarkable fight or had so 
brilliant a victory with all the world, practically, witnessing it as 
had Jones off Flambough Head, on September 23, 1779. Take 
that one action out and Jones in all probability would have been 
as little known as are the other officers of the Navy or wholly unknown 
as some of them are. 

If there be a ‘‘contest”’ as to the title of Father of the American 
Navy I uphold the claim thereto of Commodore John Barry. 

Jones started as lieutenant, you rightly record. Barry was 
at Bristol and Liverpool with his fine ship, the Black Prince, owned 
by Willing and Morris, when the battles of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill were fought. In September, 1775, he hastened home, sailing 
from London. He arrived here October 13, 1775, the very day 
Congress had ordered two armed cruisers to be fitted out to capture 
supplies going to the British army in Boston. The Black Prince 
was purchased and became the Alfred, the flagship of Commodore 
Hopkins, in his expedition to New Providence, Bahama Islands, 
March, 1776. 

Barry was selected as captain of the Lexington, the fourteen- 
gun cruiser, the very first appointment to the very first vessel named 
after the first battlefield of the Revolution. He did ‘‘shore duty”’ 
also in aiding in all naval matters and when the ice in the Delaware 
and the smallpox among the crews of vessels permitted he sailed 
southward and on April 7, 1776, captured the Edward and brought 
her to Philadelphia, though the British warship, The Roebuck, 
lay off Delaware Bay to bar his exit and return. The Edward 
was the first capture under Continental authority and the first prize 
brought to Congress. It aroused the hearts of all patriots, even of 
those who months before had ridiculed the idea of entering a con- 
test on the sea, who thought it the ‘‘maddest notion’’ to propose 
making seizures. Barry was the first under Continental authority 
to prove the idea a practical one. 

So Barry was in at thestart. He was in independent command 
under commission of December 7, 1775. So his name does not 
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appear with Lieutenant Jones and others on the December 22 list. 
A page would not suffice to tell of Barry’s deeds during the long 
eight years. Suffice it to say, he was in continual service, always 
employed, no commands were taken from him and he left in idleness, 
as Jones was, who had ten commands taken from him and never 
given, as he says, but one good vessel, the Ranger. Barry was 
never distrusted, was sent on the most important commissions, 
such as to carry Laurens and again Lafayette to France, to convoy 
specie and often with orders to take no prizes. 

When serious, important work was to be done Barry was always 
selected to do it. Each change of command was a betterment 
until the Alliance, the best vessel the United Colonies ever owned, 
was taken from the only other real commander it ever had, Captain 
Landais, the erratic Frenchman, and was given Barry. It remained 
under his command until the close of the war, when all the vessels 
of the Continental Navy were under Barry. He fought the last 
battle of the Revolution on March 10, 1783, with the Sybille, and 
so saved the specie brought from Havana for Congress. In services 
performed, in length of service, in rank, he outranks Jones. Add 
to all he did in the Revolution, on land as well as on sea, for he 
organized a military company for the Trenton campaign, when 
there was no sea service ready, and was, by Washington, appointed 
one of his aides, add, I say, his appointment by Washington as 
Captain No. 1 in the Navy, founded in 1794; his superintending 
the building of the frigate the United States, the first warship of 
the present Navy; his commanding her in the war against France, 
when the American fleet in the West Indies was under his com- 
mand, and it is evident that as Barry was first in the mind of Wash- 
ington—the one connecting link between the Navy of the United 
Colonies and the Navy of the United States—that he of right is 
justly entitled to be called, as Mr. Dennie of the Portfolio, July, 1813, 
declared he should be called: ‘“The Father of the American Navy.’’ 
Under Barry was trained Dale, Stewart and other naval heroes 
the country knows and honors. Some started as boys—as mid- 
shipmen on his United States. But school books have not made 
him known to the youth of our land and still more unfortunate, though 
he was Irish and Catholic when he fought and when Continental 
Congress honored him and Washington thanked him and wished 
he would ever receive recompense equal to his bravery, his religion 
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and his race have been bars to distinction in our days. He lies 
unknown to most Philadelphians, even in St. Mary’s Graveyard, 
Fourth near Spruce—there in an ‘‘undistinguished grave,’ the 
President says he rests—he, THE FATHER OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1905. 


{Students of history will agree with Mr. Griffin in his estimate 
of the services of Commander Barry. It is unfortunate that the ser- 
vices of the famous Philadelphian and others, who took so brave 
a part in the founding of the American Navy, should be obscured 
by reason of the brilliant stroke of Captain Paul Jones, which, 
for causes which have nothing whatever to do with the merits of 
men like Barry, but grew out of European political conditions, 
absolutely concentrated the attention of the world on Jones, since 
in France and elsewhere he was acclaimed as the only man who had 
humbled England as the proud mistress of the seas, and proved 
that the English Navy was not invincible. Jones, himself, 
was not responsible for the exaggerated glory which came to him 
for his victory over the Serapis, but, naturally, since the battle 


off Flamboro Head is easily one of the most picturesque naval duels 
ever fought, it can easily be seen why writers and historians, who 
are absolutely without prejudice against Barry, have spread the 
fame of Jones by telling vividly of his one immortal exploit, as well 
as dwelling on his merits asa master mariner and organizer. Ed. Press.} 


THE PRESS—THE PRESS COMPANY. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 5, 1905. 

My dear Mr. Griffin: 
Thank you very much for your letter on the Barry matter. 

It is unfortunate that the fame of Jones, which crystallizes largely 
around one great exploit, should have so effaced the other notable 
men who laid the foundation of the American Navy. One can 
hardly blame historians who naturally want to tell one striking 
story, however, and hence for school book purposes Jones is what 
we would call ‘‘very good copy.’”’ Ip more serious works, however, 
there ought to be a balanced appreciation of the situation. I am 
afraid we shall have to blame our French friends for much of the 
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exaggeration that centers about Jones, for they certainly put him 
on a very big pedestal. With appreciations of your efforts in behalf 
of impartial history, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
H. M. Watts, 

Managing Editor. 

Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, 
2009 N. Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


JONES NOT THE ‘‘INSPIRER’’ NOR THE ‘‘DEVELOPER”’ OF THE NAVY. 


To the Editor of The Evening Telegraph: 

In your editorial on John Paul Jones you say: ‘‘He was not 
the Father of the American Navy, but he inspired and developed it.”’ 

You are historically correct in declaring he was not the Father 
of the Navy, but you are wholly astray in asserting that he ‘‘inspired 
and developed it.” 

‘‘Inspired it.’’, Howso? Surely you do not rely upon the state- 
ments of his most noted biographer. They are simply manufactured 
and have no foundation in historical records. How could Jones, 
a Virginia planter, two years a resident of that colony, not noted as 
active in the preliminary measures or concerned prominently in the 
agitation relating to the oppressive measures of Great Britain, 
become the inspirer of the foundation of an American navy by 
authority of the Continental Congress at Philadelphia? - 

Would any one but romancing historians imagine it possible 
that Jones would have been sent for to come to Philadelphia to aid 
in founding a navy when there were in this, the most important 
maritime port, seafaring men of known skill and personal merit 
far surpassing those of Jones? His biographers who make statements 
meaning this simply manufacture the so-called evidence; that a 
committee was appointed in June, 1775, to fit out armed vessels— 
sent for Jones, who inspected the available ships at Philadelphia— 
that everything was turned over to him to attend to; that he selected 
the first cruisers, etc.? 

Not a word of all this is true. Any one can prove this by ex- 
amining the journals of Congress, which show that no such Committee 
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was appointed in June, 1775. Yet on this false and wholly imagin- 
ary evidence is built up the statement that Jones was the founder 
of the American Navy; or, as you put it, the inspirer. 

What evidence have you that Jones was the developer of the 
Navy? Developer! What do you mean? It implies that he 
took a known active part in all naval matters; selecting, designing, 
constructing, fitting out, planning, or something of that nature. 
There is no such evidence. Remember the first official record 
of Jones is that he was appointed a lieutenant on the new-to-be navy, 
and on December 22, 1775, confirmed by Congress with many others. 
He himself records that he was then ‘‘not perfect in the duties of a 
lieutenant,’’ yet romancers make him out the founder, and you the 
inspirer and developer of the Navy. 

Cover with all the glamor or glory his admirers may, the truth 
of history is that Jones was not of any special importance during the 
Revolutionary War prior to September 23, 1779, when he captured 
the Serapis. 

Praise him as they might, it is very evident that full trust and 
confidence was not given him by the Continental authorities. Else 
why were ten commands taken from him? Jones himself records: 
‘Will posterity believe that ten commands were taken from me, 
and that the best ship my country ever gave me was the Ranger?” 

Posterity doesn’t know this. But when it is learned all will 
wonder why he was distrusted. He did good work in the Ranger, 
but it was taken from him, and he cajoled for eight months while 
idle in France, that another ship from Holland would be given him. 
But it wasn’t. Had it not been for the King of France fitting out 
the Bon Homme Richard, a French ship, Jones would not be today 
known beyond many other Revolutionary naval officers who served 
the country well, but are now unknown. 

Jones has no American-founded reputation. It is wholly 
French. The French enabled him to have a ship to capture the 
Serapis—the only generally known exploit. Jones did not fight as 
an American. He wrote Lady Selkirk: ‘‘I am not in arms as an 
American, but as a citizen of the world. The mean distinction of 
climate or country limit the benevolence of the heart and the aspira- 
tions of philanthropy.’’ Would it be well to engrave that on the 
memorial over his new—his American—grave as an inspiration to 
the naval cadets at Annapolis? 
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He was a brave, manly fellow, who merited better treatment 
than the Continental authorities gave him. They did him injustice 
which he protested against continually, and yet served faithfully 
when given the opportunity. Think of outranking him with thirteen 
as captains who had never served a day in the Navy prior to himself ! 
Think of John Hancock, the President of Congress, getting from him 
by subterfuge, as it were, a commission dated August 8, 1776, and 
giving him one dated October 10, 1776, ranking him as No. 18. 
Jones wrote: ‘‘I will not characterize this action of the President 
of Congress; perhaps it needs none.” Yet with such and other 
instances of how he was regarded, he is said to be the founder, the 
father, the inspirer, the developer of the American Navy. Those— 
the one—who really merit each or all of these titles is to many un- 
known, by others ignored, and by the whole nation not sufficiently 
honored. The one commander who was always employed, always 
trusted, given the first Continental cruiser to command, made the 
first capture brought to Philadelphia, had the most important and 
serious commissions to execute—the one who commanded the whole 
Revolutionary Navy at the end of the war; the one whom Washington 
named Captain No. 1, of the new United States Navy, founded in 
1794; who superintended the building and launching of the frigate 
United States, the first vessel of our present Navy; who commanded 
her and the whole Navy in the war with France—this one—John 
Barry—lies buried in Old St. Mary’s Graveyard, Fourth Street, near 
Spruce, almost unknown to Philadelphians, ignored by our papers; 
while Jones, who, performed but one noted exploit, and that under 
French authority, when his own country gave him no ship to com- 
mand, is lauded, and that wholly on false—absolutely false—testi- 
mony as the father, the founder, and, if not, as the inspirer, the 
developer of our great Navy. He is getting by retributive justice, 
some of the justice he was in life deprived of. So John Barry will 
yet receive that justice which his deeds merit from his country, 
which he served both on sea and on land when debarred from the 
sea during the Trenton campaign. 

So, Mr. Editor, he, and not Jones, was the inspirer, the developer 
of the Navy, if any one man can beso titled. If Jones was not the 
Father of the Navy, as you declare justly, he was not, then no other 
of the many Revolutionary naval officers can even be named as such, 
and so the honor is that of John Barry, the County Wexford Irish 
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Catholic, whom the Continental authorities always trusted, always 
honored, thanked by Washington and given the first place—the 


men of the Nowy. MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


July 11, 1905. 


‘‘WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH MARTIN?” 
Richard R. Clements, in the Ledger July 10, asked: 


“What is the matter with Martin I. J. Griffin? He can do 
nothing to take from Admiral Jones one jot or tittle of the love the 
American people have for his name and his fame.” 


I sent this reply: 


PAUL JONES’ FAME.—HONORS NOW PAID AN INSTANCE OF 
RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 


To the Editor of the Public Ledger: 

Mr. Clements evidently finds ‘‘much the matter with Martin 
I. J. Griffin’—so much that Mr. Clements seems not to be able to 
understand Martin I. J. The ‘‘matter”’ with me is that I protest 
against the enthusiastic admirers of John Paul Jones ‘‘belittling 


his name and his fame’? by making false claims, and bolstering 
these up by false, absolutely false, testimony—with simply romancing 
about his career. : 

I know Jones—have studied him and the other Revolutionary 
heroes for years. I believe, as does Mr. Clements, that Jones ‘‘did 
well with every command given him,” but yet I wonder, as did 
Jones, why each of ten commands was so soon taken from him, I 
did not ‘‘belittle him’’ in so stating. It was Jones himself who did 
the ‘‘belittling,” if there were any, when he asked: 

‘‘Will posterity believe that when the America was taken from 
me that ten commands were taken from me, and that the Ranger 
was the best vessel my country ever gave me.” 

So well may posterity wonder why this was done and he so 
often kept in idleness. Does Mr. Clements know that the one 
exploit that he, with all the world, lauds so highly—the capture 
of the Serapis—was due entirely to the King of France, who fitted 
out the expedition when America had no service to give Jones, 
but kept him idle in France for eight months? We may nowadays 
prattle as we may about ‘‘the love of the American people’”’ for 
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Paul Jones, but the truth of history is that if it had not been 
for the love and admiration of the French for Jones we Americans 
would scarcely know him at all. We Americans simply follow the 
French. 

The present honor given Jones is a very remarkable instance 
of retributive justice. Americans did not love him during life; 
they were unjust to him and he complained of it. Now they but 
make reparation for the past. Our present Ambassador to France, 
by taking such an active part to recover the remains of Jones, is 
but making reparation for the little ‘‘love and admiration” our 
Ambassador in 1792 had for Jones by ordering his interment ‘‘at 
the least possible expense.” The record of the day of burial is this: 

‘*The American Minister could not attend the funeral, as he 
had some persons to dine wich him on that day.” 

Now the French Government and our Minister can do honor 
to Jones’ bones and take dinner afterward and so atone for the 
neglect and indifference of the Minister at the time of his death. 

Oh, justice ever triumphs! even after more than a century. 
So while we go half wild over Jones now, let us remember that our 
forefathers gave little thought to him or honored him much, even 
for his one exploit. Now, too, many go to the opposite extreme. 
They know little of Jones; will not take the time to learn, and so 
they manufacture false testimony, rob others of the honors belonging 
to them and put Jones ahead of all who served faithfully and passed 
him in merit and services. They were not, however, specially honored 
by France, and so opportunity was not given Americans to discover 
that the French knew a hero when they did not. Americans, too, 
forget that Jones declared that, in all he did. 

‘‘T am not in this war as an American. I profess myself a 
citizen of the world totally unfettered by the little mean distinctions 
of climate or country which diminish the benevolence of the heart 
and set bounds to philanthrophy.” 

Perhaps it was because they knew his sentiments that he was 
‘‘not in the war as an American’”’ that the Continental authorities 
praised him, but ‘‘took ten commands from him,” and John Han- 
cock, by a subterfuge, got from him a commission of August 8, 
1776, and gave him one dated October 10, 1776, ranking him No. 18 
and putting, as Jones says, thirteen ahead of him who had never 
had a day’s service. So ‘‘the matter” with me is that now I will 
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not allow others to be robbed to give honor to Jones, nor permit 
false testimony to be given to gain him honor. I know Jones. 
MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


Philadelphia, July io, 1905. 


JONES AND BARRY—SUMMARY OF THEIR RESPECTIVE RIGHTS TO 
THE TITLE OF FATHER OF THE NAVY. 


To the Editor of the Public Ledger: 

Mr. Lytle’s communication has for its purpose the presentation 
of socialism as a civil factor, not che defense of John Paul Jones’ 
declaration, ‘‘I am not in this war as an American.’’ The cases of 
Lafayette or others who aided America are not parallel to that of 
Jones. They came to aid America. Jones was two years a resi- 
dent of Virginia when hostilities began. I neither censure nor 
commend his declaration, because it is not the question in con- 
troversy. One thing at a time. I used his words to show that 
the one whom it is now sought to ennoble as entitled to be called 
the Father of the American Navy, its founder, its inspirer, its de- 
veloper, had not even the American spirit as the foundation on which 
to do the works which would justly entitle him to be so honored. 

Then add to his own lack of Americanism the absolutely false 
testimony on which it is sought to sustain the claims made for him 
and we have a conspiracy against truth, justice and honor ill becoming 
us as Americans. In honoring Jones we now simply follow the 
French. Even in the removal ceremonies we Americans haven’t 
had originality enough among us to honor him in our own way, 
but must again follow the French, who, in giving us the remains, 
honored them as those of a vice admiral and our naval authorities 
receive them as such, though he held no such rank. 

But for the false testimony—false, as any seeker can discover 
in half an hour’s investigation—published five years ago, Jones 
would not today be called by an intelligent American Founder or 
Father of the American Navy. It is of late becoming clearer to 
the fair-minded that the claim is wholly unfounded. But one man 
nearly a century ago was called Father of the Navy. That was 
John Barry. No other was ever named until of late years. 

Who commanded the first armed cruiser, the Lexington, fitted 
out by Continental authority? John Barry. Who commanded 
the whole Navy, though small it was, of the United Colonies at the 
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close of the Revolution? John Barry. Who captured the first 
Continental prize? John Barry. Who fought the last battle of 
the Revolution? John Barry, on March 10, 1783, with the Sybille. 
Who was appointed by Washington Captain No.1 of the Navy of 
the United States, founded in 1794? John Barry. Who super- 
intended the building of the first frigate, the United States, com- 
manded her in the war with France and commanded the entire 
United States fleet wherever operating? John Barry. 

He fought as an American and declared ours ‘‘the best country 
under the sun;’ he ‘‘served the country for nothing,’ though Wash- 
ington wished him a ‘‘suitable recompense for his bravery.” There 
was no ‘“‘citizenship of the world” about him. America was the 
object of his devotion, of his zeal, love and services. For her he 
shed his blood. 

We all honor Jones for capturing in a great battle one British 
ship—the Serapis. But who of all the Revolutionary commanders 
ever captured two in one battle but John Barry? He did that 
twice. Once he captured the Mars and the Minerva, and a month 
later captured the Atalanta and Trepassy, armed war vessels, as 
well as many captures of British Merchant vessels in the same cruise. 

No one else in the old wooden-walled naval vessels’ record did 
that but the one Captain Barry trained on his frigate, the United 
States, Charles Stewart, when in the War of 1812-15 he, in the Con- 
stitution captured the Cyane and the Levant. Barry was his naval 
father, as of a score of other naval celebrities. 

Yet he is the hero whom admirers of Jones must rob of the 
title alone honestly due Barry. Americans will yet honor Barry 
with a monument at the capital of the nation he did so much to 
establish. They will do so as an act of justice for the indifference 
shown his memory. 


Philadelphia, July 24, 1905. 


MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


THE CLAIMS OF JONES—HE WAS NOT THE FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN 
NAVY—THIS CLAIM HAS BEEN MADE FOR HIM BY CERTAIN OF HIS 
BIOGRAPHERS, BUT LET US BE JUST RATHER THAN GENEROUS. 


Editor Irish World: 
Two months ago the Jrish World published my letter, showing 
that the claims made that John Paul Jones was the ‘‘Founder of the 
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American Navy,” were founded wholly upon false testimony, false 
allegations of action by the Continental Congress. 

Since that letter was published there has been a very general 
consideration of the merits of John Paul Jones and John Barry. It 
may now be asserted very confidently that, where discussion has 
taken place, the claims made for Jones are no longer thought to be 
well founded. No one versed in examination or use of original 
records appeared to uphold the assertions of Jones’ biographers 
that he was the ‘‘Founder.’”” No one so versed could do otherwise 
than deny the truth of such statements. 

Perhaps the most gratifying to me and most conclusive on the 
question is the declaration of Mr. Charles Henry Lincoln, editor 
of the Calendar of John Paul Jones’ Manuscripts, in the Library 
of Congress, given in the Review of Reviews for July, 1905. He states: 
‘‘Jones was not the Founder of the American Navy. This claim, 
to be sure, has been made for him by certain of his biographers, but 
let us be just rather than generous.” 

He continues: ‘‘It is said a marine committee was appointed 
by Congress on June 14, 1775, and that on the 24th this committee 
directed its chairman to summons Jones for advice on naval matters, 
but no mention of this appointment or action is given in the manu- 
script or printed journals of Congress. Robert Morris, the so-called 
chairman of this committee, was not in Congress at this time.” 

How like all I said in the Irish World, of June 3. 

The papers of Jones now in the Library of Congress number 883 
—that is letters to and from him—drafts in autographs of his letters. 
The first written by Jones is the ‘‘Table of Observations of a Day’s 
Work on the Aljred”’ from March 17 to April 2, 1776. Jones was a 
good writer and a good penman and one of the mysteries of his life is 
where he got his education, as he had been a seagoer from the age of 
twelve. From his papers and from no other source so well the story 
of his life can be best learned and well told. My examination of 
these papers has given me the highest opinion of him, and yet the 
bewildering puzzle remains, ‘‘Why was he so lightly treated by the 
Continental authorities?” 

He won a great victory, but he never commanded a ship in com- 
mission afterwards. All may wonder why. Appleton’s Booklover’s 
Magazine for July also declared that Jones was not the ‘‘Father of 
the American Navy.”’ Its editor is the best informed editor on 
American naval affairs, as I well know. 
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So on the whole, Mr. Editor, we all may be satisfied that the 
name and fame of John Barry has, as never before, become known 
to countless numbers of Americans, and so his worth and services 
recognized. But let us of his Race and Creed be ready upholders 
of his worth. 

Above all, let us be eager to know our own who have well served 
our country and did their part as nobly as did John Barry, the lad 
of the County Wexford. Let us do all with dignity becoming brave 
ones—not call Barry ‘‘Jack’’ nor ‘‘Saucy,” for there was nothing 
in his career justifying such flippancy or familiarity. 

MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia. 


THE MAKING OF THE FLAG. 


Editor Public Ledger: 

In your remarks on ‘‘The Anniversary of the Flag’’ you state 
that ‘‘in October, 1775, Congress adopted a flag especially designed 
for the Navy—a white ground with a pine tree and above it the legend, 
‘An Appeal to Heaven.’’”’ No such action appears on the journal 


of Congress for October, 1775. No other known original source 
of information justifies the statement. If one exists it ought to 
be made known. 

The Union flag—thirteen stripes and the English union, com- 
monly called the flag of Washington—was hoisted at Cambridge 
on January 1, not 2, as is generally stated. You say: ‘‘When the 
Declaration of Independence was signed the Cambridge flag was 
destroyed and steps were taken to adopt an emblem in which the 
old British combination should be effaced.” 

The Declaration was signed in July and August, 1776, and in 
a few cases later. Where do you get the authority for stating that 
a Flag Committee was appointed? That Congress referred the 
subject to that committee? That that committee referred it to Wash- 
ington, who made suggestions? This must have been done without 
any record being made on the journals of Congress. I believe the 
Public Ledger is wholly wrong in those statements. 

All this must have taken place after the Declaration was signed, 
say in August, 1776, or even put it in July if you desire. Yet the 
upholders of the Betsy Ross flag-making allege that the incident 
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with Washington occurred in June, 1776. That was before the 
Declaration. As Washington was not in or near Philadelphia after 
June, 1776, until August, 1777, when the Brandywine campaign 
was going on, his interview with Mrs. Ross must have taken place 
if it did occur, in June, 1776. There is no direct evidence of the 
interview—only tradition. ; 

Yet we are asked to believe that from June, 1776, nothing was 
done, as far as original sources of information would show, until 
June 14, 1777, when, strange as it may appear, the first record of 
1 flag on the journal of Congress is the resolution of that day adopt- 
ing the present flag. No name of proposer appears; no report of 
a committee. It would seem that the members agreed quietly 
among themselves that it would be well to strike out the English 
union and put in the stars. Simply that and nothing more. Then 
some member officially moved that this be done by the Congress 
assembled. It was done. 

Betsy Ross, being an upholsterer, may have made, and 1 doubt 
not did make, the first flag and many more later. That she did 
so in June, 1776; that this flag was kept quietly hid, as it were, 
and no action taken by Congress or other official authority for a 
whole year, may be believed by many, but not by me. The incident 
must be put as occurring in June, 1776, in order to have Washington 
visit Mrs. Ross, otherwise Washington could not have been present 
at all. 

As Washington had been sent for to confer with Congress on 
military affairs, perhaps he had leisure time to concern himself 
about making a flag to replace the one he had hoisted less than six 
months before, and then say or do nothing more about it for a year. 

So many incidents are related with which it is alleged Wash- 
ington had to do, which investigation proves he could not or did 
not participate in, that I do not believe that Washington ever had 
anything to do with Betsy Ross’ flag-making. It certainly has not 
been proven that he had. 

MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF WHAT BEFEL FATHER VINCENT DE 
PAUL, RELIGIOUS OF LA TRAPPE, WITH OBSERVA- 
TIONS MADE BY HIM WHEN IN AMERICA, WHERE 
HE HAS SPENT ABOUT TEN YEARS, WITH THE PER- 
MISSION OF HIS SUPERIOR, IN OBEDIENCE TO WHOSE 
ORDERS HE WRITES THE FOLLOWING. 

The Reverend Father Abbot, of La Trappe, Dom Augustin, 
(De Lestrange) foreseeing that Bonaparte would seek to destroy 
the communities existing in Europe, resolved in sending a party 
of his Religious to America, in order that they might establish them- 
selves there and preserve their monastic state. 

In 1812, I, in company with two other brothers, was sent by 
him to the United States, there to found an establishment of our 
Order. We left Bordeaux on the 15th June, and on the 6th of the 
month of August we arrived at Boston. We had with us one of 
our Trappistines, whose object was also to found a community; 
with this intention she had preceded her companions, but now 
found herself alone, as passports were refused to the other sisters. 
We were welcomed by the worthy Mr. Matignon, parish priest of 
the town, who coaxed us to remain in the diocese of Bishop Cheverus. 
However, as we had received orders to establish ourselves near 
Baltimore, after a few days rest I started for that town alone, leaving 
my brothers and the nun in Boston, intending to send for them 
when I should find a suitable site for the two projected establishments. 
I paid my respects to His Grace the Archbishop of Baltimore, who 
received me kindly, but appeared at a loss where to find a site such 
as we desired. After many unsuccessful efforts and researches, 
he established me temporally on a farm belonging to the Society 
of Jesus (of which he was a member) until such time as we could 
procure the sort of place we wanted; then as I thought that time 
might be long in coming, I summoned my brothers to me, and 
arranged for a suitable lodging for the nun. 

During our stay, a rich man of Baltimore, who was once a 
Protestant and had been converted, offered us 2000 acres of land 
in the mountains of Pennsylvania, near a river called the Delaware. 
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He was even generous enougli to offer me the services of his son, 
who was also a recent convert, and who came with us to point out 
the property which, however, I was -not able to inspect thoroughly 
as I remained there only one day. 

I returned soon after with two young men who were inclined 
to join our Order. They commenced a somewhat rude novitiate, 


FATHER VINCENT DE PAUL 


for we fasted and kept silence on the way, going always on foot 
for want of money. After great suffering from fatigue and heat 
(as it was summer), we arrived at a little town, distant about sixty 
miles from Philadelphia, whence we had started on our tour of 
inspection. ‘This little town, which was called Milford, was quite 
near to the land that was to be ours. 
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On the way we passed through many Protestant villages whose 
inhabitants appeared to be anxious for the light of the true faith, and 
this budding town of Milford did not look askance at us, as almost 
all of its inhabitants came to Mass on Sunday. After Mass one of 
the young men aforementioned, who knew English well, expounded 
the catechism to them, and they listened with attention. The 
Protestant minister came afterwards to preach, but we were told 
that none of the people went to hear him which without doubt an- 
noyed him greatly. One of the principal men of the place, a Pro- 
testant, as indeed they were all, begged me to remain with them, 
saying that they would subscribe me a pension, and that he would 
head the list with the sum of fifty dollars. But we had not come 
to this country to be missionaries, so we left Milford to go and inspect 
our land. 

Traveling through these immense and trackless forests was 
very difficult, and we often went astray. One day when I was 
alone with a child who served me in the capacity of guide, we were 
greatly puzzled. We wished to find a little hut that we had built in 
the woods in which to sleep; nightfall was coming on, and there 
seemed no chance of finding our camp before sundown. I said to 
the child: ‘‘Here is a low, flat rock, on which I will spend the 
night.”” He replied that if I remained there I should be devoured 
by the bears, of which there were a great number on these 
mountains; we had already heard their cries and hideous howlings. 
At length, thanks be to God, we found the cabin, which was not 
a very safe refuge for us, as it was only a little hut built of young 
trees. The two novices and I slept there like Indians, either on 
the bare ground or on couches formed by heaps of the branches of 
trees. 

Having no provisions with us we were obliged for the first 
few days to eat what we could find in the woods, such as certain 
little blue berries that they call ‘‘bluets,’’ and other wild fruits, 
which the people of the country despise. On the third or fourth 
day help came. A Jew and a Protestant appeared on the scene, 
bringing us potatoes. This Jew showed a leaning towards our 
religion, and the Sunday previous I had said Mass in his house. I 
do not doubt that if we had remained longer with these people many 
would have been converted. There was one entire family, of father, 
mother and three children, whom I had instructed, and who were 
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to receive baptism and embrace the Catholic religion. Unfortunately 
the woman was the victim of evil counsel at Milford, and was de- 
terred from her good purpose. There were many people in Milford 
who were bitter enemies to the truth. 

I often said Mass in our cabin. One day we made a cross and 
carried it in procession for nearly a mile; we sang psalms, and part 
of the way went barefoot, until we reached the spot where we planted 
the cross, which was our consolation and our safeguard, as there 
were in this desert a great number of rattlesnakes and other reptiles 
no less dangerous. When we left our retreat we would sometimes 
step upon them and would hear the noise that these serpents make 
with their rattles. 

At last, having walked over a great portion of these two 
thousand acres of land during the two weeks that we spent there, 
we left these solitudes and went down to Philadelphia.* 

Upon arriving at the town I told the Bishop how well-disposed 
were the people whom we had seen, and suggested to him to send 
some missionaries there, but he told me that he had none to send. 
If I had been free I would have returned at once to labor for the 
conversion of these poor people. 

After a year of crosses and difficulties in the way of our dis- 
covering a suitable and convenient place for our establishment, 
we found ourselves in Maryland, an excellent province, producing 
all the necessaries of life in abundance. It is near the sea, and near 
to the Potoxen, and not far from the Potomac, two great rivers 
that add to its commercial advantages and render it more flourish- 
ing. We thought we had at last found the country in which to 
succeed in establishing our foundation. I consulted His Grace 
the Archbishop of Baltimore, and the reverend gentlemen of the 
seminary of St. Sulpice, and in accordance with their advice, I 
decided to go there and commence the work. Three more brothers 
sent from France by our Reverend Father Abbot, arrived at this 
juncture and joined us. We bought the land and set ourselves to 
work to cultivate it. We built a house for ourselves, which con- 
sisted of trees placed one upon another—what is called in this country 
a loghouse. It was small, being only eighteen feet long, and as. 
many wide. We shortly commenced another which would serve 





*It was not deemed advisable to accept this property, it being almost entirely rock or marsh 
land. Besides which it was not suitable for one of our establishments, communication with 
other places being too difficult. 
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as a chapel. The negroes of the country—who are all Catholics— 
gave vs a helping hand in this work. On arriving here we found 
lodgings in a private house near our clearing, in which we remained 
until our loghouse was fit to receive us. 

Maryland produces an abundance of Indian corn, the culti- 
vation of which is the chief work of the negroes. We subsisted 
almost entirely upon this food, with potatoes and occasionally 
bread; wheat, however, and buckwheat grow very well. We ar- 
rived there at the beginning of the year 1813, and during the 
winter we were occupied in cutting down trees and preparing the 
land for work in the spring, so that when that season arrived we 
had an acre and a half of land under cultivation. Part of this we 
planted with potatoes, another part was a garden where we sowed 
different vegetables, and we also laid out an orchard of young fruit 
trees. So far everything looked well, but when summer came, 
and while we were working most zealously we all fell ill with fever, 
and many of us were attacked with dysentery. I attribute these 
maladies to many causes,—first to the miasma or poisonous vapors 
exhaled from newly cleared land, then to the great heat and the 
bad water that we had to drink, which, though it had been pure 
enough in the winter and spring, had become bad by reason of a 
multitude of little insects that were perpetually drowning themselves 
in it. Another reason that contributed to render us ill was the 
number of different sorts of flies by which we were devoured dav 
and night. There were among others two species of flies which in 
this country they call tics. Some of them are large, others are small, 
they fasten themselves to the skin and so penetrate into the flesh 
that one can only remove them by pulling them to pieces, even then 
a part remains and causes aa insupportable itching. 

We were dying one after another in this place when our Rev. 
Father Abbot on his way from Martinique, with several Religious, 
arrived at New York. He summoned our community to him, as 
well as that of the Rev. Father Urbain, which a short time previously 
had united with ours, so that these three little communities now 
formed but one, under our chief Superior, who thus in a moment 
effected a foundation such as we had spent years of fruitless effort 
endeavoring to establish. Our new monastery was established in 
the country near New York, and did much good. Thirty-three 
poor children (almost all of them orphans) were brought up there, 
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and were given all the necessaries of life, even to their clothes. 
Protestants came to see the good work and two ministers were 
converted. These gentlemen came sometimes to see us, and assisted 
at our religious ceremonies. They liked to converse with our Rever- 
end Father Abbot, who won them by his frank and polite manner. 
In addition to the work of this monastery, our Reverend Father 
Abbot supported and directed another house of our Order 
which he had also founded, and which was productive of much 
good. This was a community of nuns. There was yet another 
convent, one belonging to the Ursulines quite near, that is to say 
about three or four miles from our monastery, which our community 
supplied with a chaplain. I was obliged to go there every Sunday 
to say Mass and to confess the nuns. When we arrived in their 
neighborhood they were without a priest; we could not leave them 
in such need, so that I, ill though I was, had to say two Masses on 
Sundays, one in the church of the Ursulines, the other in that of 
our sisters. However, this was to me a cause of rejoicing, although 
I was fatigued after my voyages and overwhelmed by the work 
with which I was charged, I was compensated and consoled by the 
good that I could be the means of doing. I remember having 
received the abjuration of Protestantism of three young ladies who 
were boarders at the Ursuline Convent, and who had the happiness 
of becoming Catholics. 

Although we were in a Protestant country, our Reverend 
Father Abbot undertook to have the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament on the festival of Corpus Christi, thinking it might do 
some good. He had several repositories built in a field adjoining 
our house, these he decorated in the best style possible and managed 
to have a canopy and boys to swing censors and others to throw 
flowers before the Blessed Sacrament. When the time for the pro- 
cession arrived we saw our Reverend Father bearing Jesus Christ 
in his hands and walking under the dais borne by four Religious 
in dalmatics accompanied by the community and by several strangers 
singing hymns and canticles. Numbers of children preceded the 
Blessed Sacrament, exercising the solemn functions which had been 
allotted to them. This infantine band, clad in white surplices 
girded with different colors, resembled angels and presented a spec- 
tacle at once beautiful and edifying to the beholder. The Protestants 
who were present appeared to be much pleased with the procession. 
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Our Reverend Father Abbot wished with all his heart to be 
able to continue the good work thus commenced, but he was obliged 
to abandon it for want of pecuniary means, and perhaps also because 
of the ill-will of many who offered opposition to his projects; be- 
sides which King Louis XVIII. had been restored to the throne of 
France, and religion was being re-established in that country. 
Almost all our brothers were dispersed here and there throughout 
Europe, and it would be necessary to reunite them. Persuaded, 
besides, that he would receive more help in France than in the United 
States, and in short, reflecting that there would perhaps be more 
good to be done yet in the old world than in the new (the Revo- 
lution having been the cause of such wickedness and having done 
so much harm), our Father Abbot decided that he and his community 
would return to France. He embarked in the autumn of 1814, 
and took with him from New York the greater number of our Brothers 
and all our Sisters, leaving only six Brothers and myself behind, 
with orders that we should join him in France after I had arranged 
our business matters and recovered my strength, for I had still 
within me the germ of that malady of which mention has been made 
in speaking of Maryland where I contracted it, as did the others. 
It left me with a slow fever, that lasted for a long time. At this 
junction two of our Brothers died, a lay Brother and an oblate. 
This latter had been almost a millionaire he having acquired a large 
fortune in the West India Islands; he lost it, however, in the negro 
rebellion, and retired to La Trappe, where he died poor enough. 

Belonging to the house in which we were living was an orchard 
which we had made our cemetery, here we had buried our two 
brothers; but, as we were going to leave this spot and did not wish 
to expose their bodies to be perhaps profaned by heretics who might 
buy the ground and not wish to have them there, we determined 
to exhume them. They had been buried about a fortnight, and 
the weather was warm, so we provided ourselves with incense to 
burn in case there might be a foul odor. This precaution, however, 
was not necessary, as there was no smell perceptible, they were as 
fresh, so to speak, as if they were still alive. We remarked especially 
that the body of Brother Jean Marie (the lay Brother), was supple. 
I touched it myself, and saw that it was really so, for while I held 
him his legs swayed as would those of a person in life. 

Near the town there was a little cemetery well walled in, and 
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intended for the poor. As our brothers were poor in fact, and by 
profession, I had them laid there, and in the same spirit of poverty 
interred them side by side in the same grave. We accompanied 
these good brothers to the tomb, offering our prayers for their repose, 
and all was finished before daylight. 

About the middle of the month of May, 1815, our business 
being concluded, we left New York, and fifteen days later arrived 
at Halifax, without having experienced bad weather. 


The above is taken from Memoirs of Father Vincent de Paul, 
Religious of La Trappe, translated from the original French by 
[Miss] A. M. Pope, Charlottetown, P. E. Island, 1886. 

Father Vincent [James Merle] was born at Lyons, France, 
29th October, 1769. On April 7, 1798, he was ordained priest by 
Archbishop Sanzay of Vienna. Seven years later he entered the 
Trappist Order. He died January 1, 1853, when pastor of Tracadie, 
Havre au Boucher and Pomquet, Nova Scotia. Further details 
may be read in French Trappists in America, by Dr. L. F. Flick. 


On August 27, 1770, the Sloop Santa Maria, 70 tons, was regis- 
tered at Philadelphia. It was commanded by Thomas Bell. The 
owners were John Kennedy, a British merchant residing in the island 
of Porto Rico, Willing & Morris, Stephen Moylan and Wm. Marshall, 
all of Philadelphia. It was built at Kingston, Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay.—{Pa. Mag., Jul., 1904.] 


On November 30, 1884, Rev. G. J. O’Farrell, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, died. He was born in St. Ann’s parish, Philadelphia. 
His remains were brought to Philadelphia, and the funeral services 
took place at St. Ann’s on December 4. Rev. T. J. Shahan, now 
-of the Catholic University, preached. 


John Rudolph, who owned Belle Air, the farm purchased in 
1842, by Augustinians, and now Villanova, Pa., died in March, 1839. 
His widow, the daughter of Thomas Lloyd, the stenographer, sold 
it for $20,000 though offered $30,000 the day before.—[S.] 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY’S HISTORY CHAIR. 


ITS FIRST PRODUCTIONS. 

The Catholic University is not acting honestly with the $50,- 
258.80 given by the Knights of Columbus. Read the presentation 
and receiving addresses. In these it is very clearly set forth by the 
donors and the acceptors that the gift was for a Chair of Catholic 
American History and not for a Chair of American History. 

There is no need of a Chair of American History at the University. 
There is a great need of one for Catholic American History. 

Professor Charles H. McCarthy, who fills the Chair, is sending 
the Catholic press Notes jrom the Knights of Columbus Chair of Amert- 
can History. 

Note No. 1 relates to French-Irish Regiment of Dillon, in the 
American Revolution. A list of its officers (no chaplain) is given. 
This is not a work of original research, but simply a transcript from 
the Les Combattans Francais de la Guerre Americaine, 1778-1783, 
issued in Paris in 1903. 

THE RESEARCHES, January, 1904, gave a list of Catholic Chap- 
lains, but it took nine pages in telling about them. 

Professor McCarthy tells only the names of the officers. . He 
might have done so without a slap at the Sons of the American 
Revolution. The tone is not high, lofty and noble as becometh the 
leading educational institution of Catholics. 

Note No. 2 from the Chair relates to ‘‘The part taken by Catho- 
lic individuals and Catholic Nations in the American Revolution.” 
It is only a part of the part. 

To write history by labeling heroic deeds as ‘‘Catholic” or 
‘*Protestant,’’ is “‘childish,’’ of course, but the ‘‘Catholic”’ label is 
applied by Catholics when opportunity offers and sometimes in error. 

But Professor McCarthy should also be ‘‘consistent,’”’ and 
while proclaiming the heroic deeds of Catholics for Independence, 
also tell, if he knows, that Catholics were also against Independence ;. 
that there were Catholic Loyalists, If ‘‘natives of Ireland’’ are to 
be put down as Catholics for Independence it is likewise ‘‘consistent’” 
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’ to put ‘‘natives of Ireland” as Catholics when they were deserters 
or against Independence. The students who are making researches 
will tell their findings for but not those against. 

They will tell of John Barry for Liberty, but not of Patrick 
Barry against. They will tell of Stephen Moylan for, but not of 
Alfred Clifton against. 

Catholics are not more honest in relating history than others. 
The Professor or students of the University will not tell the whole 
truth when their researches shall have made it known to them. 
Only one side of ‘‘the part taken by Catholics” in the Revolution 
will be told. The story of the Catholic Loyalists and of the Roman 
Catholic Battalion, of Philadelphia, nor of the regiments from Ireland 
in the British service will not be fully told. 

THE RESEARCHES has been engaged ‘‘in this ample field’ and 
has enough gathered to fill over 400 pages for 1906. Already one 
hundred of our patrons of the Life of Barry have urged us to get 
out an account of Catholics and the American Revolution. 


When St. Dennis’ Church, Haverford, Philadelphia, was opened 
in 1828, Bishop Conwell and Fathers Hurley, Hughes and O’Donnell 
were present. f 

Father Hughes came late, saying he had been detained by attend- 
ing on his deathbed, Benjamin Cross, the organist, whom he had 
then received into the Church. 

Many of the bodies removed from St. Augustine’s graveyard at 
Sixteenth and Wallace, Philadelphia, were taken to St. Dennis’.— 
[Mrs. Shea.] 


The Leamy Home for Ladies has lately been opened at Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, with Episcopalian services. 

The Episcopal Hospital was founded by ‘the Leamys upon 
Leamy estate. No Leamy land would be sold to build the Visitation 
Catholic Church. 

That’s a to-day evidence of the Conwell-Hogan- — schism 
of three-quarters of a century ago. 





LETTER OF FRANCIS PATRICK KENRICK TO HIS 
FATHER, 1815. 


The following is a letter which young Francis Patrick Kenrick 
wrote to his father and his mother, from Liverpool, when on his way 
to Rome, to study for the priesthood. In fifteen years after writing 
this letter he was Coadjutor Bishop of Philadelphia (June 6, 
1830), promoted to Archbishopric of Baltimore, August 19, 1851, 
and died July 8, 1863. 

THE RESEARCHES has other early letters of young Kenrick. 


LIVERPOOL August 28th 1815 

Dear Father 

I sieze with gladness the opportunity which the departure of 
Mr and Mrs Murray affords me of again writing to you. The Particu- 
lars of my arrival I Informed you of in my last letter. *Tis expected 
we will have a a favorable voyage as this is fine weather; it is thought 
we will not be above a fort night or 3 weeks at Sea. - We will be here 
nearly another week and tho it is somewhat disagreeable to us to be 
in a strange country without persons to direct us yet we are so 
comfortably situated in our Lodging House that we are not alarmed 
at it. I can never be too grateful, dear father, for your Liberality. 
and affection towards me. I am sorry I was oblidged to be such a 
burden to you. Still more do I regret the yearly sum that you will 
have to pay for me; however I offer you all I have, my gratitude 
and affection and may God bestow ten fold blessings upon you. 
I hope Peter still attends the office regularly. Please send Michael 
to Mr. Clement’s at Donroches school in Aungier Street for my 
Horace. I would be oblidged to you to give Billy Eustace as 
tokens of my affection the books call Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
and the Office for the Dead which he will have occasion for in the 
Confraternity of which I hope he will be a constant and 
zealous member. The trade of Liverpool is exceedingly great, the 
City is extensive, the Chapels which I have seen are handsome, 
particularly one on Copperas Hill lately built which is most elegant ; 
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the Priests seem to be very zealous holy men and the Inhabitants 
whom I have had to deal with are without a single exception polite 
and accomadating I could almost forget that I was in a strange Land 
but that the Dearest objects of my affection anxiety are wanting. 
However while thus it Pleases Heaven to part us, we can, thank 
God, communicate our Sentiments which while I have an oppor- 
tunity of doing I should never be wanting in the expressions of 
those sentiments of Gratitude and Love which a Son ought to enter- 
tain towards fond and affectionate parents. Oh! may your bounty, 
affection and tenderness to me be rewarded with Heaven’s choicest 
blessings in this World and the next. I will again write for your 
satisfaction on the day of my departure. In the meantime If you 
think an answer to this letter would arrive here in time let me not 
I beseech you, dear parent, be deprived of the consolation of hearing 
from you and knowing how you bear my departure. It is in vain 
to grieve for that which, I trust, is the Will of God and we should 
rather rejoice that his adorable Will is fulfilled and be glad to sacrifice 
to him our Dearest affections of Country, friends and kindred. 
Accept, Dearest parents my sincere Gratitude and Ardent Love and 
earnest wishes for your welfare and believe me to be 
Your Affectionate Child 


F. P. KENRICK 


Give my Love to my Dear Mother and Brother & Remember 
me to all friends. Mr and Mrs Murray who bring this letter have 
been to me most kind and attentive 


(To. Mr Thomas Kenrick) 





“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


We should be pleased to have some contributions from you 
for our correspondence department; there is a vigor about your 
style that attracts attention—[Mr. Geo. Ochs, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger.] 


Your corrections of error on page 86 of January RESEARCHES; 
Thanks for your manly characteristic promptness in doing what 
you have done in this connection.—[Rev. Dr. Edward McSweeney, 
Mt. St. Mary’s College.] 


ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE 
NEw ORLEANS, LA., April 20, 1905. 
My dear Sir: 

I beg you will put my name on the list of subscribers. Through 
THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES you have 
retidered signal services to the Church and I pray that God may 
enable you to prosecute your splendid work for many years to come. 

Faithfully yours, 
P. L. CHAPELLE, 
Abp. N. O., Ap. Del. 
Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Archbishop Chapelle died, a victim of the yellow fever, on 
August 9, 1905. May he rest in peace.] 


I have presented The American Ecclesiastical Review copy of 
a letter of Archbishop Chapelle, written in 1873, when he was a 
priest in Baltimore, to Archbishop Bayley, proposing the publication 
of an Ecclesiastical Review; also copy of a circular letter soliciting 
subscriptions. These documents will be published in the October 
number of the Review. 
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BisHop’s House, 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y., April 14, 1905. 
Dear Sir: 

I appreciate your labors in history but not those that regard 
the so-called temperance movement. Read the article of May or 
June in your journal, 1892, which in a vile manner attacked my 
compliance with a universal custom of giving wine at a banquet, 
and you will appreciate my reluctance to encourage a pears 
reproduction of the uncalled for invective. 

Yours truly, 


H. GABRIELS. 


The article was written by a Priest. But just think of a Bishop 
harboring ill will against me for thirteen years, while praying the 
Lord not to remember his own offenses. Think of the trained 
logician and theologian who believes that subscribing-to my Historical 
Magazine would encourage a reproduction of ‘‘invective”’ occasioned 
by his support to a traffic the Council of Baltimore declared a ‘‘dis- 
honorable” one. Bishop Gabriel don’t practice as he preaches. 
He should order all the back numbers of this RESEARCHES, as did 
another Bishop who had better cause to cast me off. 


LeaD, S. D., April 16, 1905. 


Dear Sir: 

I have received one or two sample copies of THE AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES and I was very much pleased 
with the interesting matter they contained. I highly appreciate 
your work. I can imagine what pains it must give you to make 
up your magazine, but if I have not sent you my subscription to the 
very interesting magazine, it was not because I did not care 
for it but because I cannot afford it. My diocese is only a name. 
I have less than 4000 souls in all the diocese; the Indians excepted. 
I have no Cathedraticum, which other Bishops enjoy. My only 
salary is $50.00 per month, which I draw from my small parish here 
at Lead, so that with this little item I cannot support the many 
worthy causes, much as I would like to. 
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It would be one of the hardest tasks of THE HisTorIcAL RE- 
SEARCHES to find out why, and for what purpose, this diocese has 
been established, for me it appears to bea greater problem every day. 

Yours very respectfully, 
JoHN STARIHA, 
Bishop of Lead, S. D. 


You are doing good work and we admire your patience, energy 
and perseverance in making laborious researches, verifying state- 
ments, correcting historical errors, etc. Yours is evidently a labor 
of love, one that will be appreciated and duly utilized by some juture 
historian.—[E. M. Weigel, C.SS.R.] 


Martin I. J. Griffin’s devotion to historical research and love 
of fair play, give authority to his statements.—[Pzlot, April 1, 1905.] 


Take Catholic history—an unpaid worker like Martin I. J. 
Griffin will turn out actual facts as they were enacted. A $50,000 
Chair of History will turn out a boasting, claim-all antagonism, 
practically unread but for a few religious enthusiasts.—[Jchn T. 
Ret y’s Collections, vol. ix, p. 41.] 

Tacoma, WaAsH., March 18, 1905. 
My dear Mr. Griffin: 

I have read the various articles in recent issues of the National 
Hibernian by you, and in reference to you, and Lerewith give you 
my experience regarding the Biography of Commodore Barry. 

I am one of the subscribers to your last work, asked every 
member of the Local Division A. O. H., that was able, to buy; not 
one bought, got the book into the public library, told of this at a 
Division meeting, and in a public address, but the librarian states 
this volume is very seldom asked for, so my industry in having such 
works kept in the library is discounted. 

I am a clerk on a salary, yet Irish professional and business 
men, who earn more in one month than I do in four, would not buy 
or read the Life of Barry. 

Also, some of these were instrumental in having the Local 
Division A.O. H. named, John Barry Division, and passed resolutions 
urging Congress to erect a monument to his memory. 
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At the time I bought the book I was a subscriber to THE RE- 
SEARCHES, and should I become financially able to do so, I would 
again subscribe. 

The foregoing are the facts stated without comment or criti- 
cism, and you may use them in any way you wish. 

Wishing you long life and adequate appreciation for your 
efforts, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
MICHAEL Dowp. 


PORTLAND, ME., March 4, 1905. 
Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin: 


My DEAR Sir—It is with the most heartfelt. gratitude that I 
sit down to answer your very kind letter of March 2, and to thank 
you fos the bountiful supply of Kavanagh matter which you have 
sent me. I have given so much time to the hunting of material, 
and have found so much ignorance of the man and slip-shod accounts 
about him, that it is doubly pleasant to know that you have been 
keeping your eye on the topic all these years and have collected so 
much that is valuable. I have recently come upon a rich mine in 
the files of the journals of the time K. died; the notices, 
though short, are excellent. Perhaps it never came to your notice 
that the Legislature of Maine held a religious service in ‘‘Mr. Tap- 
pan’s Church,’’ on May 31, 1844, and that Ingraham, the Senate 
Chaplain preached a sermon in that place upon the merits of Mr. 
K. It is in a way a peculiar circumstance, when we take 
into consideration the uncompromising character of Mr. K.’s 
faith, the times, etc. I appreciate entirely your advice concerning 
the National Archives, and would be most grateful if on your visit 
to Washington, you would find any time to look into this matter 
there. My paper comes off at the end of the present month, but of 
course, this will merely mark the beginning of collecting for this 
matter. I am going to try and do something in a modest way, to 
make the memory of this great Maine Catholic more appreciated 
than it is. It will not escape you that the insertion in the records 
of the Maine Historical Society of full and accurate accounts of Mr. 
K.’s_ life and achievements will be an excellent thing for 
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historians who will later on cover this period in Maine, and the 
presence of these accounts will make it impossible for them to pass 
over Mr. K. with a prefunctory statement. 

Rev. CHARLES W. COLLINS. 


In all that has been done to restore Barry’s name to its proper 
place in American history, we would be derelict in our duty if we 
did not state that no one has worked with greater assiduity than 
our friend, Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia. To him, above all 
others, is due the credit of making known to the world all that Barry 
did for America. When no one else was thinking of the subject, 
Mr. Griffin was laboring day and night in seeking out his history 
from the forgotten tomes of the Revolution, and he turned his 
knowledge to noble account not only in the valuable work which 
he produced, but in the controversies which have recently taken 
place. Without his devoted and self-sacrificing efforts it would 
have been impossible to do full justice to Barry’s career, 4nd we 
ourselves, and all others who have written or spoken of it, are in- 
debted to him for the main facts of our arguments. Through his 
accurate knowledge he was enabled to nail the lies as they appeared 
in the recent controversy and thus put a quietus on the libellers.— 
[National Hibernian, August 15, 1905.] 


At the present moment thousands of Barry’s own race and 
faith are asking who he was and what did he do? This is rather 
odd, considering that Griffin’s Life of Barry has been in existence 
a number of years, and that American history has much to say of 
the fearless Irishman. 

Quite a number of our people are able to explain the deeds 
of various Irish Kings—as tradition relates them—tell of figures 
and forays innumerable in the old days, in the Mother Country; 
but evidently they do not very well know the great men their race 
and faith have produced in this land. Perhaps some of us look 
so far back into the past we cannot see things of the present. Is 
it well?—{Catholic Sun, May 12.] 


Martin I. J. Griffin, one of the ablest and most accurate his- 
torians we have in America today.—_{The Republic, Boston, Feb- 


Tuary 25, 1905.] 
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I appreciate fully what you have done in behalf of the memory 
of Commodore Barry. You are entitled to the everlasting grati- 
tude of the Irish race in America. Assuring you of my highest 
appreciation of your splendid efforts in behalf of our people and 
our creed.—[P. J. Haltigan, Editor National Hibernian.] 

THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HisTORICAL RESEARCHES, a quarterly, 
edited by Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia, is a publication filling 
a distinct place in our literature; so distinct that one wonders who 
will take the place of its venerable editor when he dies, or whether 
one can be found so indefatigable and tireless in researches.—[Jnter- 
mountain Catholic, October 11, 1902.] 


Mr. Griffin has done more than any other man or set of men 
to make the career of John Barry known to Americans. He is the 
best authority in the country on the famous sailor’s life and work.— 
Catholic News, New York, April 15, 1905.] 


Take Griffin’s own publication as a case in point. There are 
stated to be 12,000,000 Catholics in the United States. One would 
think that at least one in each twenty would be interested in the 
vital Catholic topics it discusses; has it 600,000 subscribers? The 
Sun will wager a pound of peanuts against Castro’s Latin American 
Republic that it has not. We will bet, moreover, that it has not 
60,000. Furthermore, we will assert confidently that it has not 
6000. He is doing a necessary work, but people do not appreciate it. 

So says the Catholic Sun of Syracuse, N. Y. Why, after nearly 
a quarter of a century my AMERICAN CATHO\IC HISTORICAL RE- 
SEARCHES has not 1000 (one thousand). 


One of the most interesting publications coming to this office 
is THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HisToRICAL RESEARCHES, edited by 
Martin I. J. Griffin. It is a regular junkshop of information about 
Catholic people and affairs from the earliest days of our history 
up to the present. It is, furthermore, a literary lunch basket filled 
with choice morsels, some sweet and some sour, but all interesting 
and newsy. Mr. Griffin is gathering the débris of past neglect and 
putting it into a shape that will serve future historians.— 
[Catholic Advance, Wichita, Kans., April 8, 1905.] 
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‘ Martin I. J. Griffin’s famous book on Commodore Barry has 
much advanced in price. The second edition was much fuller than 
the first. It was limited to six hundred copies. But some thirty 
copies are left and the book now brings $6 a copy. It is worth it, 
and the patient delver and genuine historian, whose labors have 
been so poorly remunerated, will yet live to see his sterling work 
catalogued as a rarity of great value. For thirty years Martin 
I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, has been a noted historical student 
and writer. His old age will bring him, if not riches, a deserved 
fame, as the author of Commodore John Barry.—{The Register, 
New York, March 18, 1905.] 

It pains us to be forced to call on our good friend, Martin I. 
J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, to join us in a Lodge of Sorrow over the 
historical inaccuracies of our younger friend, Joseph Murphy, the 
editor of the Boston Republic. We do this because Martin is ever 
proud of the fact that he started Maurice Francis Egan on his illus- 
trious literary career; and young Murphy, worthy son of another old 
friend, rejoices in his remembrance of Dr. Egan as his early Mentor. 
In the last issue of The Republic, which we think one of the most 
attractive St. Patrick’s Day numbers of any paper we have ever 
seen, there is a contribution from young Murphy’s pen, on ‘‘The 
Celt and the Stage.” 

Correspondence schools are a popular idea of the times. It 
might be profitable and undoubtedly would be very useful, if our 
wise friend Griffin would start one for the benefit of the cub editors 
of the Irish-American and Catholic papers, to so many of whom 
anything dating anterior to the day before yesterday seems to 
prove a fertile source of blunders of fact and detail.—[Irish-Amert- 
can, March 25.] 


Speaking of a Catholic historical review, Newman wrote years 
ago: ‘‘Unless one doctored all one’s facts, one would be thought 
a bad Catholic.” 

That this is true to-day, our friend Martin Griffin, publisher 
of THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, can testify. 

It is even true of reviews that are not ex professo historical. 
Unless you doctor your facts, many—among them some who should 
know better—consider and publicly call you a bad Catholic.— 
[Preuss’ Review, May 7, 1903.] 
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AN ALLEGED “ADVICE” OF JOHN PAUL JONES. 


Old South Leaflet,’ No. 152, issued by the Directors of the 
Old South Work, Boston, relates to John Paul Jones. 

It gives Jones’ ‘‘Advice on the Organization of an American 
Navy. Prepared at the Request of a Committee of Congress and 
Embodied in Two Letters Addressed to Joseph Hewes, of the Com- 
mittee. September 14 and October 3, 1775.” 

The Journal of Congress, for 1775, shows that no such com- 
mittee was in existence September 13, nor on October 3. 

Nothing relating to a navy or even to armed ships was presented 
to Congress or acted upon by that body until on October 3, 1775, 
the Resolution of the Rhode Island Assembly, of August 26, request- 
ing Congress to ‘‘Equip an American fleet for the preservation of 
the lives, liberty and property of the good people of these Colonies’’ 
were presented by the delegates of that Colony. 

The subject was debated, postponed, considered, until Decem- 
ber 11, when Congress appointed a committee ‘‘To devise ways and 
means for furnishing these Colonies with a naval armament.” Mr. 
Hewes was one of the committee. On December 13, the committee 
reported in favor of thirteen vessels of war. On next day, December 
14, a committee was elected by ballot ‘‘for carrying into execution 
the resolution of Congress for fitting out armed vessels.”’ 

Of the members appointed on 11th all were elected except Sam 
Adams and William Paca, for whom John Hancock and Samuel 
Chase were chosen. 

So on September 14 and October 3, John Paul Jones could not 
have written Mr. Hewes ‘‘of the committee,’’ as Mr. Hewes was not 
appointed until December 11, nor elected until 13, to have anything 
to do with naval affairs. 

Jones is not likely to have advised the committee at any time 
concerning ‘‘the character and qualification of naval officers,” 
nor on the subject of ‘‘ships and their armaments,’’ for he himself 
records in his papers, and I have read the autograph lines, that 
he was ‘‘not perfect in the duties of a Lieutenant” even, and so 
twice, up to about March, 1776, had declined to be Captain, so he 
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could learn to perfect himself on the duties of a Lieutenant. How 
then could he have had knowledge of the qualification of naval 
officers when he knew he needed ‘‘perfection”’ in the duties of even 
a Lieutenant, and wished to learn. 

Where did he get the knowledge of ‘‘ships and their armament”’ 
to enable him to advise the committee. 

He had only been a resident of Virginia for two years and so 
unimportant a resident that his name does not appear in any official 
records of the country. 

So it looks very much as if this ‘‘Advice on the Organization 
of the Navy”’ is manufactured in order to make Jones the Founder 
of the Navy. 

Had Jones written the alleged advice, he would have possessed 
the draft of it among his papers, which are now at the Library of 
Congress, accessible to all. By these his career can be fully traced, 


ST. PAUL CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


On April 25, 1905, Archbishop Ireland organized at the St. 
Paul Seminary, ‘‘The St. Paul Catholic Historical Society.” The 
officers are: 

Honorary President—Most Rev. Archbishop Ireland. 

President—Rev. F. Schaefer. 

First Vice-President—Rev. J. J. Lawler. 

Second Vice-President—Rev. Jerome Heider, O. S. B. 

Secretary and Librarian—Rev. J. M. Reardon. 

Treasurer—Rev. J. Seliskar. 

I rejoice exceedingly to see the organization of another Historical 
Society for Catholic purposes. As the founder of the first—that of 
Philadelphia, in 1884—it is a satisfaction to note the good done by 
organized endeavor by the societies of Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and now that of St. Paul. 





STOLE THE GUNS FROM ST. MARY’S. 


On March 2, 1843, Father Sourin, of St. Mary’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, presented to the Trustees plans for the erection of a new 
school house on the site of the one then standing, and including 
two of the houses on the court running north from Marshall Alley, 
later Landis Street, but now called Manning Street. The Board 
agreed to the plan but resolved that the needed funds be raised 
by voluntary contributions and that when $800 shall have been 
paid in that work of erection begin. Fathers Carter and Sourin 
were appointed the Building Committee. : 

On September 17 it was agreed to give Father Carter the collec- 
tions on Sundays and Holy Days to pay school house debts and to 
purchase altar and church necessities. 

The income of the church was then estimated at $4225.50; 
the expenditures at $5501, of which $750 was for ‘‘Expenses of 
Free School.” 

During the riots of 1844 three guns were stolen from the school 
house. 

On the morning of May 9g, 1844, a strong military force was 
posted on all the streets leading to St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s. 
General Patterson detailed the Hibernia Greens, Captain Mullen, 
to protect St. Mary’s. At midnight of the ninth of May, a company 
from Bucks County was posted at St. Mary’s. On the tenth, Major 
Hambright, commanding the Lancaster and Dauphin counties 
volunteers, was ordered to detail a company for the protection of 
St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s. Perhaps the guns were stolen during 
these frequent changes. They had been loaned by Stephen F. 
Needlett. He had owned one since 1826, another from 1828; the 
third from 1830. On August 27, 1844, the Trustees ordered $245 
to be paid the owner. 

The Fditor of THE RESEARCHES went to St. Mary’s Free School 
for one week in 1852. Prior to that an upper room had been rented 
to a schoolmaster who kept a private school, where also the Editor 
went for a short time. 





WAS ST. JOSEPH’S PASTORAL RESIDENCE BUILT OF 
ENGLISH BRICKS? 


Was the original part of the present pastoral residence of Old 
St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, built of bricks brought from England? 

It has been so stated. There was no necessity whatever for 
bringing bricks from England. Brickeries were here from the 
beginning of the settlement under Penn, and probably bricks were 
made by the Swedish settlers, in the almost half a century prior. 

In 1683 Penn mentions ‘‘Divers brickeries going on—many 
cellars already stoned or bricked and some brick houses going up.”’ 
He names ‘“‘bricklayers’’ among the ‘‘useful tradesmen.’’—[Pa. 
Mag., Apr., 1885, p. 66-7.] 

On 17th, 9th month, 1685, Penn wrote Harrison, his steward, 
at Pennsbury, ‘‘The man I sent can make bricks. When you build 
better it be with bricks.—[Domestic Letters MS., Pa. His. Soc., p. 57.] 
On 24th, 2d month, 1686, he wrote to him: ‘‘I shall send over by 
the next ship a brickmaker and layer.’’—{/bid., p. 85.] 

The bricks of the Slate House begun in 1731, were made by 
James Stoop and Benjamin Fairman. The Slate House was on 
Second, above Walnut, east side and remained until a few years 
ago. Penn’s house, now in Fairmount Park, removed from Letitia 
Street, has Philadelphia bricks. Those in Old St. Joseph’s residence 
appear to be of the same brickery. 

Holmes’ True Relation of the Flourishing State of Pennsylvania, 
1696, thus speaks of bricks: 

“Here brickmakers drive a great trade 
And good sound bricks by them are made. 
They are well burnt, of good size 
For which we do them highly prize. 

_They have been cheap for some years past 
Which did help up brick houses so fast. 
Brickmakers trade must needs hold when 
The building itch infects most men 
As it is plain it doth here 
And likely to hold many a year.” 
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Some Catholics have believed that the bricks—alternately 
black and red—of Holy Trinity Church, Sixth ard Spruce, were 
also brought from England, though built sixty years later than 
St. Joseph’s. All old buildings of that kind were built prior to 
1800. The same style is now in use again. 

The probability is that the belief so prevalent that the early 
brick houses in Philadelphia were built of bricks brought from Eng- 
land, arose from the names of ‘‘English” and ‘‘Dutch”’ given to 
special sizes of bricks made here. The ‘‘English”’ were the smaller. 
We easily can see the transition of a name of the brick being given 
to a country or kind of brick made there after which the Pennsyl- 
vania brick were fashioned. 


In October, 1833, The Catholic Journal was published in Wash- 
ington, D. C., by Mr. Cunningham, who also edited it. 
Who has a copy? 


LONDON JURISDICTION CEASES. 

1784, June 19, jurisdiction of London, Vicar Apostolic over 
the American English Colonies, abolished by letter of Cardinal 
Antonelli, informed Bishop James Talbot, Vicar Apostolic of the 
London District.—[Rev. Thos. Hughes, in Ecc. Rev., Jan., 1903, 
Pp. 38. 


In January, 1847, Rev. C. Farrell, of Summerville, Va., and 
the Elder of the Methodist Church had ‘‘a controversial skirmish.” 
It is reprinted in The Truth Teller, of New York, vol. xxiii, February 


13, 1847, p. 53. 


TO ENGLAND FOR EDUCATION. 


The Present State of Popery in England, published at London 
in 1733, in 35 pages, contains on pp. 17-18 references to America. 


Not of importance. Simply states that Catholic merchants 
of Barbadoes and Maryland sent their sons to England to be edu- 
cated in the Faith. 
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FATHER PIERRON, THE DISGUISED BUT DETECTED 
JESUIT, IN BOSTON, 1674. 


In 1679 Jasper Dankers and Peter Sluyter, Labadists, came 
to America to select land for a settlement for the followers of Laba- 
die, an Apostate Jesuit, founder of the sect, who died at Altona, 
Denmark, in 1674. They purchased 4000 acres at Bohemia Manor, 
Maryland. 

In their Journal, published by the Long Island Historical 
Society, vol. i, it is related under date of Boston, July 12, 1680, 
that when there, as at other places on their journey, they were 
mistaken for Jesuits as ‘‘we were quiet and modest and an entirely 
different people from themselves; that we could speak several 
languages, were cunning and subtle of mind and judgment; had 
come there without carrying on any traffic or any other business 
except only to see the place and country; that this seemed fabulous 
as it was unusual in these parts, certainly it could be for no good. 
There had also some time ago, a Jesuit arrived there from Canada 
who came disguised, in relation to which there was much murmuring 
and they wished to punish this Jesuit, not because he was a Jesuit, 
but because he came disguised, which is generally bad and especially 
for such as are the pests of the world and are justly feared.” 

This disguised but detected Jesuit was Rev. John Pierron, 
of Canada. who, in 1674, made a journey from Canada to Mary- 
land. Father Claude Dablon, Superior of the Mission of Canada, 
writing to Father Pinette, Provincial of France, on October 24, 
1674, said of Father Pierron’s tour: 

‘“‘After observing what had been done in the North and in the 
South, we may cast our eyes upon the East—I mean Acadia, where 
Father Jean Pierron spent the winter. He did so, in order to assist 
the French, whose spiritual welfare had long been neglected; but still 
more to ascertain whether it would be possible to establish Missions 
for the savages in that quarter. While wintering there, he took a 
favorable opportunity and went through the whole of New England, 
Maryland and Virginia, where he found naught but desolation and 
abomination among the heretics, who will not even baptize the 
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children and still less the adults. He saw persons, thirty and 
forty years old, and even as many as ten or twelve persons in a single 
house, who had not received baptism. He administered that 
sacrament and others to but few persons, on account of their obstinacy ; 
he had, however, the happiness of preparing a heretic to make 
his abjuration. Finally he had some conferences with the ministers 
of Boston (the capital of New England) where he was greatly esteemed 
and where he is still spoken of with honor. Although he was dis- 
guised, it was nevertheless suspected that he was a Jesuit, owing 
to the unusual knowledge that he displayed. For that reason he 
was cited before Parliament, but he did not appear before it.”’ 

As early as 1667 Father Pierron had ‘‘thoroughly learned the 
English language,’’ as Col. Nicolls declared to him when on October 
20, 1667, he wrote ‘‘in plaine English,” to Father Pierron from 
Fort Albany, New York, ‘‘to give me a meeting at Schonestady 
[Schenectady] I shall be glad to see you and to serve you in what 
you seem to desire towards your winter’s provisions.” Father 
Pierron was then at ‘‘the Capital of the Mohawk Country.” 

Col. Nicolls, the English commander of that part of New York; 
assured Father Pierron that ‘‘to a person of your profession and 
merit, I should at any time willingly accept an interview without 
entering into a discourse of Politique Affairs. Therefore this present 
letter is expressly sent in place of a Passport to give you full assur- 
ance of your freedom to come to Schoneistade and to return at 
your liberty and if you please to bring one or more of your Company 
upon the same terms.”—[Eccles. Rec., N. Y., p. 590.] 

As Father Pierron visited Maryland it is not improbable he 
traveled through Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey and the country a few years later called Pennsylvania on 
the way thereto. So, possibly, he was the first priest to tread 
the ground now Philadelphia. What such a trip was in those days, 
we may get some idea of from the Quaker, George Fox, who recalls 
in his Journal his travels from Maryland to New England, in 1671, 
three years before Father Pierron, the Jesuit, traveled in the other 
direction. Fox says: 

‘‘A tedious journey it was, through the woods and wilderness 
over bogs and across great rivers. We got over the Delaware, not 
without some danger to our lives, and then had that wilderness 
country to pass through, since called West Jersey, not inhabited 
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by any English, so that we traveled a whole day together without 
seeing man Or woman, house or dwelling place. Sometimes we lay 
in the woods by a fire and sometimes in an Indian wigwam.’’— 
[Fox’s Journal, folio ed., 1775, p. 441.] 
Superior Father Pinette reported of Father Pierron: 
‘In Maryland, he found two of our Fathers and a Brother, 
‘who are English, the Fathers being dressed like gentlemen, and 
the Brother like a farmer; in fact he has charge of a farm which 
serves to support the two missionaries. They labor successfully 
for the reduction of the heretics of the country, where there are in 
truth, many Catholics, among others the Governor. As these two 
Fathers alone do not suffice, Father Pierron cheerfully offers to 
go and assist them, and at the same time to establish a Mission 
among the neighboring savages, with whose language ke is familiar. 
There are many obstacles to this project, which seem to me im- 
possible of execution because it is a Mission belonging to our English 
Fathers who should themselves ask for Father Pierron’s aid ; because 
it is within another Assistancy, and the Father does not wish to 
leave that of France; and finally because a considerable sum is 
needed to commence and carry out the project. Meanwhile Father 
Pierron has returned to the Mission among the Iroquois. with very 
holy intention; he is a man of grand and rare virtue.—{_Jesutt Rela- 
tions, 59, p. 75.] . 

So Father Pierron found more Catholics in Maryland than 
two priests could attend to. From Acadia to Maryland but few 
could have been met, for John Adams, in 1765—a hundred years 
later said, Roman Catholics were as ‘‘rare as a comet or earthquake.” 

Father Pierron is also mentioned in Parkman’s Discovery of 
the West, p. 109, 257, 2d ed. 

Father Pierron arrived in Canada June 27, 1667, was sent 
to the Mohawks of Western New York, returned to Quebec and in 
October, 1668, again in the Mohawk Country, where he remained 
until 1670. It is stated in Jesuit records that he was sent to the 
Senecas ‘‘after 1672-3 and was there in 1679,”’ but that Mission 
must have been taken up after 1674. 





? 


A CONVERT AND A PERVERT. 


In 1849 Rev. John Murray Forbes, D.D., rector of St. Luke’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, of New York, became a Catholic. 
In 1851 he was ordained a priest and appointed assistant at the 
Church of the Nativity. In 1853 he was appointed Pastor of St. 
Ann’s, on Eighth Street, opposite Cooper Union, New York. He 
was sent to Rome by Archbishop Hughes to assist in the founding 
of the American College. He was its first President. He returned 
to New York and continued to officiate until he sent the Archbishop 
the following letter: 


NEw York, October 17, 1859. 


Most Reverend Sir: 

It is now nearly ten years since under your auspices, I laid 
down my ministry in the Protestant Episcopal Church to submit 
myself to the Church of Rome. The interval, as you know, has 
not been idly spent; each day has had its responsibility and duty, 
and with these have come experience, observation and knowledge 
of many things not so well understood before. The result is that I 
feel that I have committed a grave error, which publicly made, 
should be publicly repaired. When I came to you it was, as I 
stated, with a deep and conscientious conviction that it was neces- 
sary to be in communion with the See of Rome; but this conviction 
I have not been able to sustain, in face of the fact that by it th 
natural rights of man and all individual liberty must be sacrificed ; 
not only so, but the private conscience often violated, and once 
forced by silence, at least, to acquiesce in what is opposed to moral 
truth and justice. Under these circumstances when I call to mind 
how slender is the foundation in the earliest ages of the Church 
upon which has been reared the present Papal power, I can no 
longer regard it as legitimately imposing obligations upon me or 
any one else. I do now, therefore, by this act, disown and with- 
draw myself from its alleged jurisdiction. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 

JoHN Murray Fores, D.D., 
Late Pastor of St. Ann’s Church. 
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After his return to the Protestant Episcopal Church Dr. Forbes 
acted as assistant to the late Rev. Dr. F. L. Hawks, in the Church 
of the Holy Saviour, but was made Dean of the General Theological 
Seminary in 1869, a position which he held until 1872, when he 
resigned and retired to reside at Elizabeth, N. J., where he 
died October 11, 1885, aged 78 years. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1852, at Old St. Joseph’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, he delivered a sermon especially adressed to the Sodalists. 
After his perversion he was excommunicated by Archbishop Hughes 
in a public pastoral letter. 

The Sacred Heart Review, April 23, 1892, had this: 


CONVERSION AND PERSEVERANCE. 


‘Conversion is a great blessing, but perseverance is a greater.” 
We know of no more striking illustration of this declaration than that 
which is furnished by the late Bishop Ives and Dr. Forbes, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. They were intimate friends, and 
became very High-Church in their views and practices. Dr. Forbes 
was Pastor of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in New York City, and 
Dr. Ives was Bishop of North Carolina. The Bishop was in the habit 
of visiting New York occasionally to go to confession to the Doctor, 
and then the Doctor would go to confession to the Bishop. Finally 
Dr. Forbes declared himself a Catholic, to the great surprise of the 
Bishop. The Bishop hastened to call upon the Doctor, and expos- 
tulated with him upon his sudden, unexpected, and unheralded 
change. ‘‘I thought,” he said ‘‘we understood each other perfectly, 
and we both thought there was no necessity for going to Rome.” 

4 *‘Well, Bishop, the fact is,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘I found that 
every avenue to promotion in the Episcopal Church was closed 
against me, and there seemed to be no other way open for me but 
to go to Rome.” 

This anecdote was told by Dr. Ives himself, after his conversion, 
and while he was Superintendent of the Catholic Protectory. It 
was on the occasion of a dinner given by him to a number of converts, 
of whom a friend of ours had the happiness of being one. The fact 
is, Dr. Forbes was naturally a proud, aristocratic man, and his 
friends all believed that that was the secret of his fall. 

* He became a Catholic and went to Rome, but did not receive 
the attention which he expected. Archbishop Hughes treated 
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him kindly, but he did not assimilate completely with the clergy 
of the city, and after officiating as rector of St. Ann’s Church for a 
few years, to the surprise of everybody he publicly renounced his 
faith, and went back to the Episcopal Church. They of course 
received him gladly, and gave him a professorship in some educa- 
tional institution, but they never afterwards had much confidence 
in him he had little influence, and led a very retired life to the 
day of his death. 

That his latest change was not a matter of principle or con- 
viction was indicated by the fact that on more than one occasion 
he either advised persons under his influence to remain Catholics, 
or if, in any case, they had a decided inclination for the Catholic 
Church, he encouraged them to become Catholics. One lady in 
particular, who had formerly belonged to the congregation of St. 
Luke’s, of which he was pastor, and had followed him into the 
Catholic Church, on hearing of his fall, came to him in great anxiety 
of mind, and wanted to know what she should do. She said to him: 

‘You know, Doctor, that I followed you into the. Church 
because you convinced me that that was the true Church of Christ, 
and now you have gone back, what shall I do?” 

‘‘What do you desire to do?” asked the Doctor. ‘‘Are you 
dissatisfied; do you want to leave the Church?” 

‘“‘No,” she replied; ‘‘I am perfectly satisfied and happy where 
I am.” 

‘‘Well, then,” said the Doctor, ‘‘stay where you are.” 


An historical account of the Life and Death of Archbishop 
Dubourg was published in 16 octavo pages at Besancon, France, 
in 1833. The Ami de Religion, of January 16, 1834, gives extracts 
from it.—[Cath. Tel. quoted Cath. Herald, June 5, 1834.] 

Who has a copy? 


POPERY NEVER TO BE HEARD IN VIRGINIA. 

When Lord De la Ware (Thomas West) was about to set sail 
for Virginia, a sermon was preached before him by a leading London 
clergyman, in which his lordship was entreated, or rather warned, 
to ‘‘suffer no Papists, let them not nestle there; nay, let the name 
of Pope or Poperie be never heard of in Virginia.’’—[Drake’s Making 
of Virginia, p. 68.] 
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THE SWORD OF JOHN PAUL JONES. 


The gold hilted sword presented by Louis XVI., in July, 1780, 
to John Paul Jones had this inscription: 


Vindicati Maris Ludovicus XVI. 
Remunerator Strenuo Vindici. 
Louis XVI. the rewarder to the Mighty 
Deliverer, for the freedom of the sea. 
[Brady.] 


Jones’ heirs presented this sword to Robert Morris; Morris 
to the Navy of the U.S. It was to be retained and worn by the 
senior officer and transmitted to his successor. After passing 
through the hands of Barry and one or two other senior officers 
it came into possession of Commodore Dale and now [1841] remains 
in his family. Unless there is some mistake as to the nature of 
the bequest it should be restored to the Navy or to the heirs of 
Mr. Morris.—{Mackenzie’s Life of Jones, 1841.] 

Brady’s Life of Jones says the sword had emblems of the alliance 
between the United States and France and was accompanied by 
the Order and Patent of Military Merit. 

Buell’s Life of John Paul Jones, vol. ii, p. 319, says: 

‘*The jeweled sword given him by the King of France he orally 
bequeathed to Richard Dale, his old first lieutenant, with a message 
through Gouverneur Morris, in the Richard, in these words: ‘My 
good old Dick is better entitled to it than any one else, because he 
did more than any other to help me to win it.’ The sword is now 
in the possession of the great-grandson and namesake of Richard 
Dale, residing in Philadelphia.” 

There is not a word of truth in Buell’s statement of Jones giving 
the sword to Dale. It is wholly manufactured. 

The sword, somehow, became the personal property of Captain 
John Barry. I believe Jones presented it to him in 1783. 

Barry’s will states, ‘‘I give my good friend Captain Richard 
Dale my gold hilted sword as a token of esteem for him.”’ 

The Philadelphia Press, of July 14, had an article on ‘‘The 
Sword of Paul Jones,’ which stated that he had bequeathed the 
sword to ‘‘Dick”’’ Dale, the grandfather of the present owner, Mr. 
Richard Dale, of Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Joseph Willcox wrote The Press: 

‘‘This is an error. Paul Jones either gave or bequeathed his 
sword to Commodore John Barry, who in his will bequeathed 
it to his friend, Commodore Richard Dale. I have read Comr:9- 
dore Barry’s will, now on file in Philadelphia, and noted this 
bequest, which had been forgotten by the present owner, until I 
reminded him of that fact. 


Media, Pa., July 16, 1905.” JosEPH WILLCOx. 


The Press commented : 

“The information about the Jones sword was taken from Buell’s 
Life of Jones, in which he specifies that Jones left the sword to 
‘Dick’ Dale, but does not say through what intermediary. The 
fact that he left it to Barry, and Barry left it to Dale is another 
interesting case of how one gets lost when one goes to the biographers 
of Jones for information.” 

Yes; one surely ‘‘gets lost going to the biographers of Jones.” 
The present owner of the sword is President of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. His grandfather was taken on board the 
British sloop Edward, which Barry captured on April 7, 1776, ‘‘off 
the capes of Virginia.” Young Dale had entered the Virginia 
naval service, was captured by the British. He accepted allegiance 
to Great Britain. He was in His Majesty’s service when taken 
prisoner by Barry, who induced him to return to allegiance of the 
United States. He was trained by Barry, became a foremost 
officer and eventually Commodore. 

Had it not been for Barry Mr. Dale would not now be at head 
of Pennsylvania’s Sons of the Revolution. Yet he persists in telling 
that Jones’ sword was presented to his grandfather by Jones. The 
name of Jones gives a glamor to the sword the name of Barry 
might not. 

It is the belief in the family of Charles Henry Hart, of Robert 
Morris descent, that the sword was to descend to the head of the 
Navy. So now it ought to be in possession of Admiral Dewey. 
But there is no evidence known to sustain this. Had Barry gotten 
the sword on that condition he would not have called it ‘‘my sword,”’ 
nor have bequeathed it to Richard Dale, but to Samuel Nicholson, 
who, on Barry’s death, September 13, 1803, succeeded as head of 
the Navy. 
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ADDRESS OF THE INHABITANTS OF CHARLES COUNTY, 
TO THEIR MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTIES KING WIL- 
LIAM AND QUEEN MARY. 


[Archives of Maryland, 1687-8-1693, pp. 137-38.] 


28th Nover 1689. 
The humble Address of the Gentlemen, Merchants, 
Planters, Freeholders, and Freemen their Majesties 
Protestant Subjects in Charles County in the Province 
of Maryland. 


Wee your Majesties most faithful and loyall Subjects reflecting 
upon that greate transcendant happiness, that hath crowned the 
wishes of all your Protestant Subjects in your Rightful Succession 
to the Imperial Crowne of these Realmes, have thought it our duty 
in particular to prostrate ourselves before your most gracious 
Majesties in an humble recognition of the same, acknowledging 
these tyes of an infinite gratitude by which we are ever bound as 
well by our owne natural dutye to your most sacred persons for 
that great deliverance of which Almighty God has blest you in 
makeing the glorious Instruments of the Protestant Religion, to 
the great comfort and rejoicing of us and our Posterity. 

Wee make bould to assure your most Excellent Majesties, 
that notwithstanding the Endeavours and discouragements of 
the Popish party here to withdraw us from our Allegiance, wee 
will still resolutely persist to own and justifie your Majesties with 
Sovern Right and Dominion to this Province of which wee are 
members together with the Protestant Religion of which your 
Majesties have been such Eminent owners and Defenders, in the 
meantime attending your most gracious pleasure toward a Settle- 
ment under a Protestant Government in this your Majesties Province, 
whereby our Religion, Lives, Liberties and Properties may be 
secured, we daily pray the Divine Providence to protect your Majesties 
against all your Ennemies that you may be a lasting and Strong 
Sanctuary for the Protestant Interest atid be at last Crowned with 
the just reward of your glorious undertakings in the possessions 
of an immortal and Eternal Diadem. - 
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ADDRESS OF THE JUSTICES OF THE COUNTY OF KENT, 
MARYLAND, TO KING WILLIAM, 28th NOVEMBER, 1689. 


[Archives of Maryland, 1687-8-1693, pp. 142—43.] 


‘Wee your Majesty’s most loyall and dutifull subjects doe in 
all humility render our most hearty and dutyfull thanks unto your 
most Sacred Majesty, for your great & unwearied care and the 
hazzard of your royall person you have been pleased (with the 
assistance of Almighty God) to take over us in rescuing us out of 
the hands of Pepery and Tyrany which like a cloud has overspread 
this your Majesty’s Province, and in pursuance of your Majesty’s 
most gracious declaration dated at your Majesty’s Court of White 
Hall the nineteenth of February in the first year of your Majesty’s 
reign; wee with the consent of all the rest of your Majesty’s most 
loyall subjects within your Majesty’s Province of Maryland and in 
a parliameniary way assempled, have displaced all Roman Catholiks 
whatsoever from beareing any Office civill or military within this 
your Majesty’s Province, And for as much as your most sacred 
Majesty hath been gratiously pleased (with the assistance of Al- 
mighty God) even to the hazzard of your royall person to rescue 
us from those evills and eminent dangers which like violent floods 
were breaking in upon us wee doe therefore most humbly implore 
the continuance of your Majesty’s most royall favours towards us, 
and we doe and shall soe long as life in us, shall pray to Almighty 
God to bless your Majesty and your royall Consort with long and 
happy reign over us, and with joy and bliss in the world to come 
which is and shall be the constant prayers of your Majesty’s most 
loyall & dutyfull subjects. 

Datted at Kent County this twenty eight day of November 
in the first yeare of yr Majesty’s reign, Anno Domini 1689. 

Signed by order of the said Justices & Grand Jury. 

MILLER CLERICUS COMITA KENT. 


The block-of marble sent by Pius IX., to be placed in the Wash- 
ington Monument, at Washington, was marked ‘‘Rome to America.” 
On the night of Monday, March 6, 1854, it was by Know-Nothings 
broken up and thrown in the Potomac. 
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BISHOP EGAN OF PHILADELPHIA ITS FIRST HISTORICAL 
RECORDER. 


On June 7, 1814, Rt. Rev. Michael Egan, D.D., first Bishop 
of Philadelphia, wrote Archbishop Carroll. The Bishop died July 
22, 1814. 


June 7th 1814 
Most Rev Sir: 

As I intend to have a register kept of the most important 
occurrences since this District of Philadelphia has been laid out 
as a Diocese, I beg leave to trouble you for information on the 
following points: 

1st. the year and date of yr address to his Holiness submitting 
yr plan for his consideration. ; 

2d. The year and date of the Bulls from Rome confirming 
the division of the Diocese. 


“The assumption that the Maryland Colony was ‘The Day 
Star of Freedom,’ has very little historical foundation.’”—{Dr. O. A. 
Brownson, Review, April, 1856.] 


SOUTHERN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Rev. Edw. V. Mayne, of Philadelphia, while at St. Augustine, 
Florida, March 8, 1829, wrote to Philadelphia: ‘‘The Protestants, 
since the change of flag, and the removal of the most respectable 
Spaniards, are the most distinguished class, and far from being 
bigoted they frequently crowd our church, and in private enter 
with all the freedom and liberality imaginable on religious topics; 
tho’ they, like the generality of their friends, expose their ignorance 
of our holy religion as it really is.”’ 


Married on the 7th inst. at the City of Annapolis, by Bishop 
Carroll, the Hon. Robert G. Harper, late member of Congress from 
South Carolina, to Miss Carroll, daughter of the Hon. Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton.—[South Carolina Gazette, May 23, 1801.] 
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Sir Richard Steele’s Account of the Roman Catholik Religion 
Throughout the World, published in London, in 1716, ‘‘at a time,” 
the preface stated, ‘‘when Popery is exerting all its strength,” 
had this: 

‘‘Mary-land does also belong to the Crown of England. It was 
discovered by the English, and called by them Maryland, in Honor 
of their Queen Mary. . Charles I. in the Year 1632, made a Grant of 
it to my Lord Baltimore, a Catholick, for himself and his posterity, 
to reward his Services to King James. Besides, he gave him the 
adjacent Island, to the Distance of Ten Leagues Eastward. By 
Virtue of this Grant, the first English Colony set out the next Year, 
1633, under the Conduct of the said Lord’s Brother; and Two 
Jesuits went with him, and performed the Mission there. A Mission 
might easily be settled in that Country, the said Lord having 
frequently desired it of the Congregation.” 


FIRST SERVICES. 

The first religious service in Virginia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, New Mexico, Arizona, and probably Kansas, 
and Missouri was that ot the Catholic Church, speaking simply of 
what occurred before 1579.—[Catholic News, January 8, 1890, John 
Gilmary Shea, editor.] 


‘“EMISSARIES OF THE MAN OF SIN’”’ IN ARKANSAS. 


Rev. J. W. Moore, the Father of Presbyterianism in Arkansas, 
in a discourse on the history of Presbyterianism in that State, pre- 
pared at request of the Synod of 1858, relates, that when he ‘‘reached 
the territory of Arkansas, in January, 1828, a few French Roman 
Catholics were also then living on the lower Arkansas and around 
the old Post. That Post, more than a century before, had consti- 
tuted a link in that magnificent chain of fortifications stretched 
by the ‘emissaries of the Man of Sin’ from the northern lakes to 
the Mexican gulf, as a means of riveting the fetters of his spiritual 
despotism upon the choicest portion of this continent. But God, 
in remembrance of his covenant promise, broke these bands asunder 
and delivered over this territory to his Son.”—{,Journal Pres. His. 
Society, June, 1905, p. 58.] 
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BISHOP BRUTE 

In 1869 Rev. Dom Jausions, of the diocese of Solesmes, France, 
came to this country for the purpose of collecting material for a 
life of Bishop Bruté. Was the life ever written or published? The 
late Rev. J. P. M. Schmidt, who died at San Antonio, Texas, also 
collected material for that purpose. His gatherings are at Notre 
Dame University, I believe. 

KING OF THE SICILIES GIFT TO BARDSTOWN. 

The King of the Two Sicilies gave St. Joseph’s Church, Bards- 
town, Ky., two works of art—a‘‘Saint Peter” and a‘‘Saint Matthew.” 
They were there in 1869, when Rev. P. de Fraine was pastor. The 
bell was cast in Lyons, France, in 1821, by the Brothers Jean. It 
has this inscription: ‘‘Audite Verbum Domini Gentes et Annunciate 
in Insulis Procul.”’ 


A JESUIT AND WASHINGTON. 
Rev. Thomas Digges, the oldest priest of the English Province 
in the United States, died, age 94, at Melwood, the family estate, 
near Fort Washington, February 18, 1805. General Washington, 


who was a neighbor at Mt. Vernon, across the river, was an intimate 
friend of the family, visiting them frequently, and his letters to 
them have been preserved.—[Rev. E. I. Devitt, S. J.,in The Messenger, 


Sept., 1905, p. 229.] 


FIRST NEWSPAPER IN TEXAS ISSUED BY A CATHOLIC. 

On June 27, 1829, Milton Slocumb, a printer, unmarried, a 
Roman Catholic and twenty-seven years of age, as he was described 
by the Padron of June 30, 1830, and ‘‘a native of Massachusetts, 
but late of Louisiana, and a printer by profession,” arrived at 
Nacogdocies, Texas, and settled there, asccording to The Relacion 
de los extrangeros, and on or about September 4 (possibly 1st), 1829, 
established The Mexican Advocate. It was printed in Spanish 
and in English. 

It was the first paper printed in Texas. 

The Padron for 1832 shows that Slocumb had quitted the 
printer’s trade and became a farmer or farm hand attached to José 
Doste. He was still in that position in 1833.—{Texas His. Soc. 
Quarterly, Jan., 1905, p. 272, vol. viii, No. 3.] 

The Quarterly, vol. vii, p. 243, has more about The Advocate. 
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‘*a SINK OF INIQUITY.” 

C. C. Baldwin, editor of the Lexington, Virginia, Gazette, in 
writing to Rev. R. J. Breckenridge, Presbyterian, of Baltimore, 
on February 29, 1836, spoke of ‘‘there being scarcely an individual 
in the county who does not consider the Church of Rome as a sink 
of iniquity and the enemy of God and man.”—{Address to American 
People, by Breckenridge, p. 8.] 


JESUITS WITH PROTESTANT SERVANTS. 

During the year 1635 the Jesuit Mission at St. Mary’s, Mary- 
land, was composed of Fathers White, Altham alias Gravener, 
Thomas Gervase and John Knowles, lay assistant. Like the Jesuits 
of Canada, engaging in trade and farming, as a means of support, 
they employed many servants. 

In the Annapolis Land Records for 1633-4 there is a list of 
twenty-eight names of servants of Fathers White and Altham. 
Some were Protestants._{Neill’s Founders of Md., p. 91.] 


FIRST SETTLERS OF MARYLAND. 

The first settlers of Maryland selected a place on a river they 
called St. George’s, but which we now call St. Mary’s, four or five 
leagues from the mouth of the Potomac. St. George’s River is now 
only applied to what Calvert called St. George’s Creek. The Colonists 
bought from the Indians thirty miles of ground and gave it the 
high sounding name of Augusta Carolina, but the term was little 
used and soon superseded by that of St. Mary’s County. To the 
bay the name of St. Mary’s was given in honor of the Mother of 
Jesus Christ.—{Steiner’s Beginnings of Maryland, p. 34-5.] 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY, 1826, AT AUGUSTA, GA. 

St. Patrick’s Day, 1826, was celebrated at Augusta, Ga., by 
the Irish Volunteers escorting Generals Montgomery and Holt 
to the Catholic Church. Mass by Rev. Godfrey Sheehan. Oration 
by Rev. Edw. Sweeney, ‘‘which in piety and eloquence, sublimity 
of sentiment, deep touching pathos, and true historic detail, sunk 
deep into the hearts of those who too sadly feel the dark and deadly 
wrong of their much injured country.—[Truth Teller, N. Y., Apr. 
15, 1826.] 
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Mr. Stone, President of English Academy at Luttrich, or his 
procurator, Mr. Wright, engaged passage on vessel to Baltimore 
for Father F. X. Brosius and Mr. Schmidt [Prince Gallitzen]. They 
sailed on the jJunos, Captain Anthony Daniels, on 1st or 2d of 
August, 1792.—[From Records A.C. H.S., Dec., 1895, vol. vi, No. 4, 
p- 456-7.] 


BISHOP DUBOURG AND THE CITIZENS OF ST. LOUIS. 


Bishop Dubourg arrived in this city last week, and sailed 
on the first inst. in the packet for Havre, on his way to Rome. 
Previous to his leaving New Orleans, he visited St. Louis (Missouri) 
after an absence of three years. It will be gratifying to our readers 
here as well as our friends in Europe, to hear of the reception which 
he met on his arrival at that place. The moment the vessel hove 
in sight, a salute of 24 guns was fired—the church bells were rung 
from noon until sundown, and the principal inhabitants, on his 
disembarkation went out to meet him, and gave him a most hearty 
welcome. Such demonstrations of respect and esteem to a Catholic 


Bishop reflect the highest credit on those citizens who happen to 
differ with us in religious sentiment, and reflect a degree of liberality 
on their part, which cannot fail to be noticed, and duly appreciated 
by our friends on the other side of the Atlantic.—[The Truth Teller, 
N. Y., June 10, 1826.] 


LOTTERY MANAGERS AT COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Joseph R. Arthur, D. J. McCord, Jas. T. Goodwin, W. B. 
Walts and M. Antonio, were managers of ‘‘A lottery for building a 
Roman Catholic Church in the town of Columbia,” S. C., in 1825. 


FLORIDA TRANSFERRED TO AMERICAN BISHOPS. 

In 1817 Bishop Dubourg, of New Orleans, petitioned the King 
of Spain and the Propaganda for the extension of his jurisdiction 
over the ‘‘two Floridas,”’ and in 1822 Bishop England of Charleston 
told the Propaganda of the ‘‘two Floridas” being handed over to 
Bishop Dubourg and himself by the Bishop of Havana.—[Rev. 
Thomas Hughes, S. J., in Dublin Review, 1904, p. 93.] 
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WASHINGTON AND THE POPE. 


Washington’s attitude toward the Catholic Church was always 
respectful. On one occasion he was in his library—a little quaintly 
furnished room that visitors of today at Mount Vernon may see as 
he left it—reading the poems of Alexander Pope, when a friend 
dropped in and laughingly expressed surprise that a‘‘Virginia gentle- 
man should be found in meditation with the Pope!’’ Washington 
did not relish the jest and retorted that if the Pope were better 
known in Virginia and his sway acknowledged there would be 
‘less lewdness and dissoluteness of life.’ The story is told by Paul 
Leicester Ford.—[The Republic, Boston, Feb. 18, 1905.] 

I have not been able to find the above ‘‘story”’ in Ford’s works. 
Who can cite it? I doubt it, as The Republic has a habit of assigning 
authors statements they never made. 


FATHER FAIRCLOUGH OF ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
On June 20, 1826, a meeting of the citizens of the District of 
Columbia was held at Washington to uphold the principle of civil 
and religious liberty and to aid in the political emancipation of 


the Catholics of Ireland. 

George Washington Parke Custis, adopted son of General 
Washington, presided. 

Rev. I. W. Fairclough, Catholic pastor of Alexandria, Va., 
approving of the objects of the meeting, wrote: ‘‘You cannot 
express your feelings too strongly. Ireland demands your sympathy. 
Let Ireland know that the free citizens of America would be delighted 
to see the bonds of her slavery broken asunder and rejoice to see 
her disenthralled from the domination of despotism. 

‘“‘T am an Englishman by birth, and boast of having, both in 
England and America, been the steady advocate of persecuted 
Ireland. . . . Let England feel ashamed of her conduct when 
she sees the whole world arrayed against her, deprecating her un 
natural conduct towards her sister Ireland.” 


FATHER ANDREW WHITE, THE FOUNDER OF THE FAITH IN MARYLAND: 

He was born in London about 1579, ordained as a secular priest 

1605, and became a Jesuit in 1609. He had taught candidates for 

the priesthood in, Spain and at Douay and Liége. He acquired the 
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Indian language, located himself at Mattaponi, prepared an Indian 
grammar and catechism. In 1644, he was seized by Claiborne’s 
men and sent to England with Father Fisher, charged with violating 
the laws as to missionary popish priests. He never returned to 
Maryland after his release but died under an assumed name in 
London on December 27, 1656. Father Fisher returned to Virginia in 
1648.—{Steiner’s Beginnings of Maryland, p. 8.] 

INTERESTING BUT PAINFUL. 

Taking the Veil.—Yesterday the very interesting but pain- 
ful ceremony of taking the veil was witnesed at the Visitation in 
this town. The subject who bid adieu to all the substantial pleasures 
of life, for the cross and the cloister, was the amiable and interesting 
daughter of Captain Jones of the Navy. There is something pecu- 
liarly revolting in the idea of a young and beautiful creature im- 
muring herself in a convent and becoming excluded from all the 
joys and pleasures of a society she was well calculated to adorn. 
It really appears to us like shutting a living body in a sepulchre 
to pine out an existence among dead men’s bones and hollow shape- 
less skulls; it is to all intents and purposes madly leaving the world 
where there is so much substantial good and real enjoyment to 
Quixote after another beyond the cold waters of Jordan, where all 
is darkness and incertitude. The parent has the same grief 
and agony to endure as if he had followed his offspring to the grave. 
—[Georgetown Metropolitan, August 16, 1825.] 

Upon this the Truth Teller of New York, August 27, made 
comment. 


Dr. William Leo Joseph Griffin, son of Editor THE RESEARCHES, 
prepared the Historical Sketch of the Philadelphia College of Dental 
Surgery, which appears in Report of the Proceedings of the Golden 
Jubilee of the Class of 1854. 

The Editor’s daughter, Philomena, is preparing an extended 
History of the Church of Our Lady of Mercy, Philadelphia. 


I thank God for giving me life and health, patience and 
industry to issue this volume for 1905. I thank my patrons for 


their support. 
MarrTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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The first law of History is not to dare to tell 
a lie; the second, not to fear to tell the truth; 
besides let the Historian be beyond all suspicion 


of favouring or hating anyone whomsoever. 
Leo XIII. 


Which if I have done well and as becometh 
the History is what I have desired; but if not so 


perfectly it must be pardoned me. 
MACCABEES XV: 39. 
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